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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


NHE Boer surrenders are going on most satisfactorily, 
already eleven thousand have come in. But while this is in 


| less eminence. 


financier in France, having agreed to propose an Income-tax, 
takes charge of the Treasury; M. Vallé is Minister of 
Justice, and will, he promises, probe the Humbert affair to 
the bottom; and M. Camille Pelletan is Minister of Marine,— 
the remaining Ministers being stout Radicals hitherto of 
Their programme was produced on Tuesday, 
and consists of pledges to reduce the period of military 


i service to two years, and to reform the administration of 
military justice; to carry out the Law of Associations with- 


8 | out fear or favour; 
| Republic from office ; 
finances, i by rigid economies, especially in the Army 


to President Loubet: “ 


and | 


itself most satisfactory, what is still more so is the fact that | 


ihe temper shown by the burghers is most excellent. They 
fraternise with the “'Tommies,” they show no animosity 
towards the National Scouts and “tame Boers,” 
delighted to sing “Rule Britannia” and “God Save the 
King,” and, with characteristic thoroughness, they at once 
begin to make inquiries as to the size, might, majesty, and 
dominion of the British Empire. Not—“a poor thing, but 
mine own,” but rather “all that’s thine’s mine,” 
thing well worth having too. Of course it would not do to build 
too much on these protestations, even though they may be 
venuine at the moment, as we believe they are. Some quarrel, 
produced by weakness or what the Boers would regard as con- 
temptible humanitarianism, or, again, by an unintelligent and 
over-harsh handling of the Boer’s special susceptibilities, might 
produce a new outbreak, but if we are firm and just, 
us well as conciliatory, we 
will soon feel real pride in the Empire, of which no one 
can deny them the claim to be counted as one of its most 
munly and warlike sections. We are all proud of such clever, 
keen, and tenacicus fighters. 





What will help to make the settlement permanent is 
the fact that though not humiliated, the Boers have been 
thoroughly and absolutely beaten, and by force of arms 
lone. They cannot nurse the feeling that but for this or 
that piece of ill-luck they would have won. The luck was all 
on their side. Again, they have no leaning towards any other 
foreign nation. They feel, indeed, that we are the one nation 
which has not deceived them and played with them. In the 
future the German and the Hollander will be anything but popu- 
lar in the new Colonies. The fact that over eleven thousand 
Boers remained in the field till the end is very striking. We 
shall not be surprised if it turns out that first and last our 
opponents have numbered over eighty thousand mounted men. 


The new French ‘abinet, rendered necessary by the 
resignation of M. Waldeck-Rousseau, has been formed more 
rapidly than usual. M. Brisson and M. Bourgeois having 
leclined, M. Combes accepted the Premiership, and in a few 
hours the list of the Ministry was completed. M. Delcassé 
remains as Foreign Minister, and General André as Minister 
of War; while M. Rouvier, said to be the most skilled 





to remove malignant opponents of the 


and to reintroduce equilibrium in the 


and Navy, and partly by superseding certain ancient taxes 
by “a general Income-tax,” which, however, will not be 
progressive. We have discussed this programme elsewhere, 
and need only mention here that it was received with 
enthusiasm by the majority, but with dead silence by the 
Opposition of all shades. There are signs of a fierce 
struggle being at hand, and a sharp sentence is attributed 
I am not here for my own pleasure, 
and I will not go for the pleasure of other people.” 


“ 


The German Emperor is in many quarters a most 
successful diplomatist, but he every now and then uses 
menace as an instrument with most unsatisfactory results. 
His threat to treat the Chinese as the Huns treated their 
enemies caused terrible scenes of needless violence in China, 


; and he has now by an indiscreet speech converted all Poles 


they are | 


and some- | 


do not doubt that the Boers | 





into bitter enemies. While celebrating on June 5th the 
restoration of the old Castle of Marienburg, built by the 
Teutonic Knights, he made a speech which all Poles interpret 
as a threat that he will carry out in a high-handed way the 
policy of Germanising his Polish provinces, for which the 


Reichstag, has recently made a large grant of money. His 
Majesty said:—‘* Once more it has come to this. Polish 


arrogance is resolved to encroach a Germanism, and I am 
compelled to summon my people to preserve its national 
Here in Marienburg I express my expectation 
that all the brothers of the Order of St. John will always be 
at my service when I call them to guard German manners 
and customs.” The only “* the Poles have dis- 
played, according to Count von Biilow, is in producing so 
many children that they begin even in Germanised districts of 
Poland to out-number Germans. 


posse SSI ms. 


arrogance” 





Rig Poles in Prussia are, of course, silent in fear of the law 

: lese-mejest?, but the Slavs of Austria have taken up the 
pete of their kinsfolk, and on Tuesday a Czech Member of 
the Reichstag poured out a tlood of insulting comment on the 
German Emperor, whom he ealled Caligula, and accused of 
being an enemy of Austria. So violent was his language that 
the Viennese papers shrank from a textual report, and that 
on the following day the Austrian Premier thought it 
necessary to make an apology to his master’s ally, and to 
ask the House gravely how it was possible, if such language 
were tolerated, to conduct negotiations with any hope of 
The remonstrance just and dignified, the 
abusive speaker having stepped completely the line 
protest from mere insult; but it cannot be 
wise of the German Emperor thus to inflame race feeling. 
He is King of his Polish as well as his Prussian subjects, the 
former have a right to prosper if they and their very 
powerlessness makes sentences when uttered by the 
Sovereign cut like whip-strokes. It may very well happen 
that in some hour of stress the alienation of the Slav vote 


success. was 
over 


which separates 


can, 
such 


may cost Germany the adhesion of Austria,—that is, the aid 
of a million thoroughly trained soldiers. Granting all the 


claims of Germany to a superior civilisation, men whom you 
ask to die for you deserve respect. 
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The German Parliament, after a severe struggle between 
the Government and the Agrarians, has accepted the Sugar 
Convention as arranged at Brussels. It remains, therefore, 
only to overcome the resistance of the French beet growers, 
which threatens to be most bitter. They say they will upset 
the Government rather than surrender their bounties. As a 
countervailing duty would knock their foreign market to 
pieces, and as the Treasury wants to save the money, they 
will probably be forced to yield, but the struggle will tax all 
the resources of the new French Ministry. 





Very serious riots are breaking out in Spain among the 
agricultural labourers. In Andalusia there is a nearly uni- 
versal strike, and in Estremadura the men have taken up 
arms, defied the old soldiers who form the Guardia Civile, and 
when attacked defended themselves with revolvers. They are 
all organised into Unions, and appear to be ready for any 
kind of insurrection. Their complaint is that they are 
wretchedly paid, the normal rate in Andalusia, for instance, 
being sevenpence a day; that they have no cottages near their 
labour, but are forced to herd in distant villages; and that 
they are oppressed by the bailiffs who assign their work, the 
whole profit of which goes to a few rich landlords who work 
vast tracts without an intermediate tenantry, and spend the 
profits, which in some districts are very large, in Madrid or 
other cities. There is no doubt that the condition of the 
agricultural classes in most parts of Spain is exceedingly bad, 
or that a spirit of almost ferocious bitterness has recently 
appeared among them which threatens the very existence of 
landed property. The Liberals promise redress, but they do 
not give it, and the result of further delay may be a jacquerie 
like that which hurried on the flight of the nobles during the 
French Revolution. 





The Jews in Eastern Europe are again being subjected to 
persecution. Fifty thousand of them have, it is stated, been 
ordered to quit the “mining province” of Russia, and to 
reside within the Pale after sacrificing their occupations and 
their property. In Roumania also they are being forced to 
emigrate by a series of laws which practically deprive them of 
all means of subsistence. They wish to reach America, but 
the Americans will not receive them unless they can prove 
that they are not paupers: and as they are two hundred 
thousand in number, the collection of the necessary funds is a 
work of difficulty and time. In Roumania they have abso- 
lutely no rights, and live at the mercy of a population which 
hates them to such a degree that their Parliament has declared 
all Jews to be foreigners, although they have been resident 
for centuries. Neither Germany nor Austria will do anything 
for them, and it seems impossible for Western Europe, which 
is more tolerant, either to protect them or to find them a 
new habitat. Could not the wealthy Jews by means of a 
subsidy get the Shah, who is now in Europe, to allow them to 
settle in his half-populated kingdom ? They would make ex- 
cellent taxpaying citizens, and would at any rate know where 
they were. The successor of Ahasuerus might engage on a 
much less profitable enterprise. 

In the House of Commons during the past week the discus- 
sion has been almost purely financial. We have dealt else- 
where with the Chancellor of the Exchequer's declarations as 
to the Zollverein made on Monday and Tuesday, but may note 
here the discussion on the graduation of the Income-tax 
which took place on Wednesday. To our mind, the argu- 
ments against graduation are very strong. The tax is only the 
suecess it is because it is mainly levied at the source.—Pitt 
arranged that wherever possible the man who actually paid 
the money into the Treasury should not be the man out of whose 
pocket the money came.—If the tax were to be graduated it 
would be necessary to require universal declarations of total 
income. In the end, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer agreed that a Committee should be appointed 
to see if the difficulties in the way of graduation could not 
Would not the best way of mitigating the hard- 
come-tax be to make professional incomes— 

ling on the life of the payer—pay only at 


however, 


he removed. 
ships of the In 

.. Incomes depe1 
three-quarter rates ? 





In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Brodrick 
nnounced that there would be a general inquiry into the war 
by means of a small Royal Commission, the reference to 








| 
which would be stated later. Probably parts of the inquiry 
will be held privately and the rest in public. We most 
sincerely trust that the reference will be so drawn as to 
include the consideration of the behaviour in the field of the 
so-called untrained troops. In view of the conflicting allege. 
tions as to their conduct and usefulness, or want of useful. 
ness, it is of the most vital importance that we should know 
the facts, and the whole facts, as to their military value, 
Till these facts are put on record we cannot tell what our 
military policy for the future ought to be, and how far it js 
safe to trust to non-professional soldiers. We want, not » 
general laudation of the patriotism of the men who answered 
their country’s call, and so forth, but hard facts as to how the 
men actually did in the field. 





On Tuesday a very important meeting, presided over by 
Lord Rosebery, and attended by Mr. Asquith and many other 
prominent Liberals, was held at the Queen's Hall, Langham 
Place, to protest against the Education Bill. Lord Rose. 
bery’s speech, though very able, was full of exaggerations, 
and hardly rang true. Unless we are greatly mistaken, Lord 
Rosebery’s protestations of dislike for the Bill are not exactly 
heartfelt. Whether Lord Rosebery really wishes to induce 
the Government to put the extra cost of their scheme on the 
Imperial Treasury, and not on the rates, we cannot say, but he 
certainly took care to marshal all the facts which tend to 
drive them in that direction. First, he noted the fact that the 
Nonconformists find it consistent with their consciences to 
pay Imperial taxes, even though some of those taxes are spent 
on education, but that they could not endure to pay an ear- 
marked Education Rate. Next, he mentioned that the extra 
rates required by the Bill would amount to some £2,385,000 a 
year. Finally, he pointed out how utterly detestable it was to 
the average man, whether Churchman or Nonconformist, to 
pay an inereased rate. All these are arguments which might 
be expected to influence the Government in placing the whole 
charge of primary education on Imperial taxes. Yet why should 
Lord Rosebery want the Government to adopt a plan which 
would certainly minimise the opposition to the Bill? Mh. 
Asquith’s opposition to the Bill was strong, but much freer 
from exaggeration. In fact, it was a very statesmanlike 
speech, and one which no opponent could reasonably describe 
as unfair. Mr. Asquith’s chief point was that we were missing 
a great opportunity for really improving elementary educa- 
tion. Taking the meeting as a whole, we feel half converted by 
Lord Rosebery’s speech to the scheme of paying for education 
out of the Imperial taxes, though leaving it to local bodies to 
administer the funds, 

The Colonial Troops Club, to which attention has already 
been drawn in our correspondence columns, was formally 
opened on Friday week by Mr. Chamberlain. The Club, the 
formation of which is entirely due to a happy thought of Mis: 
Violet Brooke-Hunt, has been established for the special con- 
venience of non-commissioned officers and men of the Colonial 
forees visiting London for the Coronation, the initial expenses 
having been met by private subscription, by a grant of £000 
from the Colonial Office, and by generous gifts of furniture and 
other equipments from various leading firms. Mr. Chamber- 
lain in his speech dwelt on our debt to the Colonies in the 
war, 2 debt which had its moral as well as its material side. 
As regards the actual numbers, he noted that Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand had sent an army greater than 
the British Army at Waterloo, With this interesting fune- 
tion we may connect the annual dinner of the Corona Club— 
an institution founded three years ago to afford a rendezvous 
for Colonial officials on leave—at which Mr. Chamberlain pre- 
sided on Wednesday evening. After congratulating the com- 
pany on the happy auspices under which they met, Mr. 
Chamberlain observed that we now had a peace which was 
honourable to both parties, that we had obtained all for which 
we had been fighting, and that while we had been generous to our 
opponents in regard to personal and private matters, we had 
done nothing to prejudice that ultimate solution of the South 
African question to which we all looked forward as the justifi- 
cation of the war. 


There has been much discussion this week as to the increase 
of lawlessness in London. The special occasion is a murder 
which seems to have been committed by the young roughs now 
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walled “Hooligans” without motive and out of pure ruffianism. 
Mr. Murray Spicer, a member of a well-known firm of paper- 
makers, and recently a Volunteer in the Imperial Yeomanry 
corps in South Africa, was walking with a friend late at night 
on Monday, June 2nd, near St. Pancras Church, when they 
were attacked by a gang of young men. They defended them- 
selves, but one of the gang undid a belt with a heavy buckle 
pee so wounded Mr. ‘Spicer that he fell covered with blood 
and died on the following day. At the inquest on the 
following Friday the police appeared to have no clue, but 
they have found one since, and three young men have 
been arrested. The incident is only one of many pointing 
to anew habit of violence among the young roughs of London, 
and there is much discussion as to the best remedy for an evil 
which cannot be allowed to grow. Of the plans suggested, the 
most sensible seem to be an increase of the police, whose 
numbers have not kept pace with the increase of the popula- 
tion, and sharper sentences by the Magistrates on persons 
convicted of ruffianly assault. We would suggest in addition 
that the instrument upon which “ Hooligans” mainly rely, the 
terrorising of witnesses, should be made a separate and highly 
penal offence. It must always be deliberate, it must aang 
od itted by the sober, and it strikes at the very basis of 
ordinary justice. 


Mr. Bryce delivered on June 7th in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
Oxford, a remarkable lecture on the “ backward 
races of mankind,” he said, touching ea 
at all points. He described with much sense as well as elo- 
quence the results of such contact under widely va 
circumstances, but evidently believed that when the advanced 
and backward races refused, as in America and South Africa, 
to intermarry, the only policy for the whites was to retain all 
political power and use it for the kindly management and 
advancement of the blacks. This is specially the case, he 
said, when institutions ere democratic. The grand difficulty, 
he felt, was that while rights could be granted by statute, 
cood manners could not be imposed 
respect he could only trust to time. He is evidently puzzled 
by the fact that Mahommedanism has succeeded in getting 
rid of the difficulties created by colour, while Christianity has 
not; but does he not beg part of the question? Our creed 
insists on charity towards all men and on complete religious 
equality, but does it insist that there shall be equality also 
in social and political arrangements? If so, how are we to 
defend, or even endure, either Monarchy or aristocracy ? 


advanced and 


who are now, ch other 





ying 





A great and fatal fire took place at a warehouse in Queen 
Victoria Street in broad daylight on Monday evening. The 
building, which is close to the Mansion House Station of the 
Railway and only three hundred yards from the chief 
City fire-station, is used as workshops, offices, and stores by 
the General Electric Lighting Company. When the alarm 
was given at five o'clock a number of girls were at work on 
the fourth floor, which the Watling Street fire-escape proved 
0 short to reach. Many of the girls leaped into a tarpaulin 
1eld out in the street, but when the fire had 
under and the fourth floor entered the bodies of eight 
and one boy were found in the ruins. The firemen appear to 
have worked with the utmost 
women were rescued by splendid efforts on the part of the 
men of the Salvage Corps. But the fact that the longest fire- 
escape available at the chief City fire-station was unable to 
reach the fourth floor of a London warehouse has created a 
very painful impression. We do not wish to make any 
criticism in regard to individuals till after the inquest, but 
it is clear that the life-saving apparatus available at short 
notice in the City, with its lofty buildings, is at present by 
no means adequate, and must be made so without delay, 
—if, indeed, the whole Fire Brigade does not require 
reorganisation, 
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We trust that no notice will be taken of the fanatical 
appeal in regard to the use of the word “ Protestant” sent 
to their Bishops by a number of High Church extremists, 
and communicated to the Press. The clergymen who sign it 
declare that they cannot use the Coronation Service recom- 
mended for use on Coronation Day as it now stands, because 
the Service states that the King has taken an oath to main- 
tain “the Protestant reformed religion established by law.” 





by law, and in this | ] 


gallantry, and in partic lar two 
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The pee : Protestant,” they say, whatever its origin, is 
popularly taken as opposed to “Catholic.” Therefore to tell 
people that the King has taken the oath will create the 
erroneous impression th iat the Church of England is in some 
way opposed to primitive and Catholic antiquity. The whole 
thing strikes us as a piece of silly pedantry. In the 
first place, however much the clergy who sign the letter may 
dislike it, it is a fact that the King takes the oath. Next, it 
is not true that the public regards “ Protestant ” as opposed to 
“ Catholic,” but as opposed to “ Roman Catholic,” a very differ- 
ent thing. Thousands of good Churchmen, who would never 
abandon the designation ‘‘ Catholic” as the exclusive desig- 
nation of the Roman Communion, glory in the name “ Pro- 
testant” as implying the fact that their Church—the 
Church of England—protested at the Reformation against 
the errors and corruptions of the Church of Rome. In 
truth this dread and detestation of the word “ Protestant” 
is the vulgarest of errors for those who profess to he 
loyal Anglicans. The repudiation of the term does not in the 
least impress the Roman Catholics, if and when it is done to 
win their favour, and it does separate those who advocate that 
repudiation from some of the noblest and most typical mem- 
bers of the English Church. Un tly mistaken, 
Hooker and Jeremy Taylor, not to speak of Laud, were quite 
willing to describe themselves as Protestants. Needless to 

iy, we do not desire to force any English Churchmen who 
dislike the appellation to call themselves Protestants. But 
they, on the other hand, have no right to treat the word as if 
it could not be used by good and loyal Churchmen. Such 
intolerance is detestable, and utterly unworthy of the best 
traditions of our Church, 


less we are grea 


Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Asquith both made 
speeches at the dinner of the Highty Club on Wednesday. 
Both threatened determined resi 
Bill and the Corn-tax,—two proposals, said Mr. 
by which the Government had revived the str 


eral party. le 


Sir Henry was less emphatie on education, 
saying he had many years ago seen a hall full of an 
enthusiastic audience cleared by a referen: that subject. 
He hoped more from the Corn-tax, but his main point was the 
necessity of watching that no grave error of policy in South 
Africa shoul d vitiate the concord established by the peace. 
Besides that, Liberals must now take in internal policy “ bold 
steps in advance,” and favour “new and wise developments.” 
¥ hat i is entirely ‘i cht; but the Radical leader won age per haps 
i rit his followers more if he stated what the “ bold steps 
‘wise developments” are to be. Is he going in for total 
prohibition, or the rehousing of the people out of taxes, or 
universal suffrage, or what ? 


stance to the Education 
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We are delighted to 
Wednesday to the Lon “irs Chamber of C 
sion to a view which has often 

namely, that we ought formally 


ee that Sir F. Pollock, lecturing on 
ymmerce on the 
Monroe doctrine, gave expre 
been urged in 


leamne 
OU.udiillis, 





to acknowledge the Monroe doctrine—we already agree to it 
practically ews to express our willingness to support it 
should the sity arise. We might, as we proposed a year 
lor so ago, —_ the American State Department first to 





oo 


tate the doctrine in clear terms, and then put on record 
our acquiescence in it, and express at the same time our view 
that its maintenance was a Bri 
would certainly be for the peace of 
the security of Canada and our other American possessions. 
The German Emperor thinks now that he has only to build 
sability of 


tish interest. Such a course 


the world, as well as for 


, = 


enough ships to make the United States see the advi 
South Ameri 


profligate waste of national resources 


lropping the doctrine as far as 2 is concerned. 
Th: at incentive to a 
might be withdrawn if the action we suggest were taken. 
The Americans, I »ot our adhesion to the doctrine. might 
submit it to Germany and the other Great Po owers. If their 
answers were favourable, a great uture quarrel 

lly eliminated. The two Aue as would 
the field of } oliti “al ambitions. If 


source of 
would be automatic: 
be by agreement ruled out oi 
Germany and the other Powers would not join us in assenting 
to the doctrine, the Americans would at any rate know where 


they stood. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols ( 


2{) were on Friday 97. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
——— 

SIR MICHAEL HICKS BEACH AND THE 

PROTECTIONIST IDEAL. 


HOSE who agree with the views which have been 
expressed in these columns in regard to Free-trade 
and the Empire cannot fail to feel very great satisfaction 
at the speeches made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on Monday and Tuesday. They showed that while the 
Cabinet is willing to discuss with the Colonial Premiers, 
as courtesy and good statesmanship demand, all matters 
of fiscal policy that concern the Empire, they have no 
scheme in hand for destroying the Free-trade foundation on 
which the Empire is based, or for plunging into a Protective 
system. They will, that is, make the Conference a free 
interchange of views, as it ought to be, but they will enter 
it with a Free-trade and not with a Protectionist inten- 
tion. That is how we read Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s 
declarations, and that, we venture to believe, will turn out | 
to be their result. To show that we are not putting into Sir | 
Michael Hicks Beach’s mouth what we should have liked 
him to say rather than what he did say, let us take his 
specific declarations in order. Sir William Harcourt, said 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had declared that the Corn- 
tax was a prelude to a Customs Union of the Empire upon a 
Protectionist basis. ‘ Well,” he continued, “I have proposed 
this duty as a revenue duty and nothing else. I know that 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier made some observations on the subject 
in the Dominion House of Commons. I have the greatest 
respect for Sir Wilfrid Laurier as an able and loyal states- 
man, but this I must say, that I do not think Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s opinions with regard to the tendency or the effect 
of any fiscal legislation here are of more value than my 
opinions might be with regard to similar matters in Canada. 
I disclaim altogether the interpretation which Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has placed upon the Corn-duty.” How would it be 
possible to formulate a repudiation more clear and straight- 
forward of the suggestion that the Corn-tax was only put 
on in order that as far as Colonial wheat was concerned 
it might be at once taken off? But though Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach made this declaration not merely for himself 
but for the Cabinet, he was naturally anxious not to give 
any one an excuse for saying that the Conference of Colonial 
Premiers was not to promote a free exchange of views. We 
must all agree that if the Colonies could be induced toadopt a 
fiscal system less Protective and more guided by Free-trade 
principles these islands, and the Empire as a whole, would 
benefit greatly. As Sir Michael Hicks Beach wel! put it, | 
there is no need to assume that the Empire cannot move | 
in the direction of Free-trade, and that if anything is done | 
it must have a Protectionist intention. “ If we could have | 
Free-trade with our Colonies, I do not see why that should | 
necessarily involve increased duties on our part against 
foreign nations ; but if we could have Free-trade with our 
Colonies, even some sacrifice in that direction might be 
made.” Let us, said Sir Michael Hicks Beach, carry 
the matter a little further. “It is not possible, every one 
who has looked into the matter knows, that there should 
be Free-trade at the present time between England and 
her Colonies. Cannot we try so to consider the commercial | 
relations between us that we may make trade freer than it 
is now, and that without necessarily injuring any foreign 
country at all? Iam bound to say that my idea of dealing 
with this great and most important question is upon the basis 
of Free-trade, not upon the basis of Protection.” The words 
we have italicised seem to us to be a most satisfactory 
indication of the way in which the probiem is to be 
approached, and to govern the whole declaration. We note 
that members of the Opposition, who are, above all things, 
anxious to prove that the Government are going to take a 
“header” for Protection, use the phrase that it might be 
worth while in order to get Free-trade with our Colonies 
to make “even some sacrifice” in the direction of in- 
creased duties as a proof that their contention is valid. 
But though we confess we cannot exactly define Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach’s meaning, we see no valid reason 
to assume that the interpretation of the Opposition is the | 
true one. On the contrary, we see every reason to think 
that they are giving the wrong explanation. Taken with 
the context, we believe that all that Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach meant to imply was that the Government did not! 







































































cr acaart 
mean to bind the Conference in deliberative fetters, ang 
to say beforehand that we would not even discuss the 
question of preferential treatment. If that is the true 
explanation of Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s words, then we 
hold that he acted most properly, and with the tact ang 
consideration which we, as Imperialists as well as Free. 
traders, should most certainly demand from the British 
Treasury. We hold very strong views as to what the 
attitude of the Treasury should be as regards the matters 
to be discussed, but the Conference of Premiers must “a 
treated as a Conference of friends and equals, and not of 
hostile Powers or of subordinates. When you confer with 
a hostile, or rather a foreign Power with whom you haye 
no common ties, or when you are dealing not with equals 
but with subordinates, you rightly begin by limiting the 
discussion. But when those of the same household speak 
together on their common affairs it would be in the nature 
of an insult for anv member of the Conference to begin by 
declaring that, come what may, this or that thing will never 
and can never be done, and that therefore it must not even 
be discussed. We held as strongly as any reasoned belief 
can be held that the Empire is safest and strongest when 


| based on the true Free-trade ideal, and not on the ideal 


of preferential treatment, but we should never dream of 
suggesting that that belief should be forced down the 
throats of the Colonial representatives as something sacro- 
sanct,—something which it was blasphemy for them to 
question or discuss, We prefer liberty of thought and of 
speech and freedom of discussion even to Free-trade, and 
we are perfectly certain that the principle of Free-trade 
will never suffer, but must always gain, by free debate. 
We hold, indeed, that it would be a matter of great 
practical benefit to have the problem of an Imperial 
Zollverein fully discussed at the Conference. Nothing, in 
our opinion, would conduce more powerfully to show the 
able Imperial statesmen who come to us from over- 
sea that it is one of those schemes which, though attrae- 
tive at first sight, when put into operation defeat their 
own ends. If the discussion of this matter were to be 
peremptorily and arbitrarily ruled out of order, as we 
gather is the wish of the leaders of the Opposition, the 
Colonial representatives might very naturally be inclined 
to think that the advocates of Free-trade dreaded 
discussion, and dreaded it because their case was a 
bad one. New communities are very rightly jealous 
and suspicious of old conventions. They are inclined 
to think that Free-trade is a convention or superstition 
which has imposed itself on the people of these islands. 
Nothing is more likely to confirm this view than for them to 
be told that the British Government will not allow its policy 
in this respect to be canvassed or challenged. It frets 
them to think that they are confronted, not by the 
deliberate determination of the nation, but by an abstract 
principle. If we wanted to, convert the Colonies to a 
policy of Free-trade, as we most assuredly do, we could 
not choose a worse way than to forbid them thus to touch the 
Ark of the Covenant. Wecould not choose a better method 
than free discussion to make them see the essential benefits 
of Free-trade. 

That our interpretation of Sir Michael Hicks Beach's 
speech is the true one is further borne out by the passage 
at the end of his speech in which he summarised its 
general conclusions :—‘*I know that some persons have 
suggested that you should impose duties as against foreign 
nations—duties which do not now exist as against foreign 
nations—in order to give an advantage to our Colonies. 
That is not the policy of his Majesty’s Government. But 
it is our policy, adhering to our own principles, to do what 
we can to make trade between ourselves and our Colonies 
freer, in order, as we believe, to promote the best relations 
of the Empire.” And as if even this were not sufficiently 
clear, he added: —‘ TI have proposed this duty as a revenue 
duty; I have proposed it absolutely without prejudice to 
any discussions which may take place between us and the 
Colonial representatives on the question of commercial 
relations. I hope those discussions may be fruitful of 
good results; but it is not with regard to those discussions, 
but with regard to the necessity of raising revenue for 
this and future years, that I have submitted this duty to 
the Comittee.” 

We believe that full and free discussion of the schemes 
connected with a Zollverein and preferential duties will end 
in it being discovered that no Imperial objects will be 
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furthered by putting them into practice. This belief is due 


to no reliance upon abstract doctrines, but to observation — 


of one or two plain facts. The first of these is that though 
the Colonies in many cases profess to be Protectionist 
States, they in reality levy their duties for revenue pur- 
‘oses. They cannot therefore throw open their ports to 
British goods without a most serious loss of revenue. ‘The 
woods that pay duty, that is, are not foreign but British 
woods, and if British goods were to come in free the foreign 
to exist, and so to raise any revenue. It is true that the 
Colonies might while levying dues on British goods 
enalise foreign goods, but the help given to British 
ods would be small. The only real way of helping 
British trade is to increase consumption. That accom- 


plished, British trade will look after itself. Another fact | 


is that though Free-trade both with the Colonies and the 
rest of the world acts satisfactorily, a system of preference 
for Colonial goods, though fair in appearance, would be 
sure to work out unfairly as between various Colonies. 
fo prefer all Colonial corn would, in fact, give a greater 
preference to Canadian corn, because freights from Canada 
cost less than freights from Australia. Again, if the corn- 
growing Colonies are helped by a differential Corn-duty, 
Australian meat, and even butter? But even the wildest 
advocate of a Zollverein would hesitate to propose that a 
frozen meat, butter, and cheese tax shculd be imposed in 
order that it might then be taken off Colonial produce. We 
only notice these difficulties, however, by way of illustration. 
There are plenty of others which will be discovered directly 
« Customs Union—not for revenue, but in order to pro- 
duce a form of Protection—is discussed. As, then, 
the discussion goes on, we shall be greatly surprised if 
the Premiers do not come to see that, after all, the safest 
and best plan will be to leave the Empire on its fiscal side 
alone, and to allow each component part to raise its own 
revenue in its own way. If any approach to a greater 
freedom of commercial intercourse within the Empire can 
be discovered, and adopted without decreasing necessary 
revenue and without excluding us from the benefit of the 
foreign markets, well and good. If not, then let us be 
content with the admirable unity and freedom which our 
existing Imperial system already affords us. 





IS FRANCE RADICAL? 
W E shall know very soon whether the increase in the 


Radical party which is the marked fact of the 
French elections is due to public opinion, or is the result 
of accidental, often local, circumstances. 'The new Ministry 
has a determined Radical, M. Combes, at its head, and his 
utterances both ia the Chamber and to interviewers show 
that he is no Opportunist, but devoted to the programme 


which embodies his ideas. He does not, he says, care for | 
office, and he will not “survive his programme,” that is, he | 


will resign if the Chambers show serious signs of rejecting 
its main features. His Cabinet, moreover, though M. 
Millerand is omitted, is composed principally of new men 
who are as Radical as himself. It is true that M. Deleass¢ 
will still hold the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, that General 


André is still Minister of War, and that M. Rouvier, | 


Minister of Finance, is classed among the Moderates ; but 


M. Deleass confines himself to his Department, General | 
André is as Radical as a soldier can be, and M. Rouvier , 


has in part given way upon his most distinetively Con- 
servative opinion,—the propriety of establishing an 


Income-tax as a permanent instrument of the Treasury. , 


The Cabinet as a body may be accepted as Radical, and 


will, there can be no doubt, be furiously opposed by every | 


Deputy and Senator of reactionary opinions, as well as by 
that large section of Republicans which at heart dreads 
Silat: on perhaps in itself so much as because it 
may smooth the way for a sliding down into Socialism, or 
even a revival of the Terror. This Opposition will defeat 
the Government unless France is substantially with it, and 
the question will very soon he tested, for the programme 
1s Radical enough. 


The new Ministry practically defy all divisions of the | 
Reactionaries at once. Not only do they threaten the | 


Clericals with the punishment of the clergy who, “acting 
on wicked suggestions,” have interfered in the elections, 


trade with the Colonies, even now very small, would cease | 


how can we resist the proposal to do something to help | 





! 

and with a rigorous application of the Law of Associa- 
tions, that is, in fact, with the abolition of all male con- 
ventual establishments, but they propose the immediate 
abolition of the Falloux Law, which allows the existence 
of schools not under State control. They will revive the 
full authority of the Ministry of Education over all schools, 
that is, they will thoroughly “ laicise ” all education. Rather 
than admit this principle, the Church would support a 
_counter-Revolution, and it will undoubtedly resist with 
its whole force and that of its allies in the South, in the 
| Army, and in.the bureaucracy. The latter will be all the 
more energetic on its behalf because there is in the pro- 
/ gramme read by M. Combes on Tuesday a veiled threat 
| that while he will tolerate any “inward convictions” on 
the part of the servants of the State, he will never allow 
“inimical influences to creep into the wheels of administra- 
tion,” or permit “that systematic malevolence armed with 
the means of action should exist under the shadow of 
| Republican government.” Gentlemen of the Civil Service, 
in short, may think what they please, but if their thoughts 
| are not those of the Minister of the Interior, they must 
| keep them to themselves, under penalty of the dismissal 
| which in France means ruin. ‘Then comes the turn of 
|the Army. The older officers are, we believe, almost 
| unanimous in believing that two years’ service, though 
| adopted in Germany, will be found too short a period 
/in which to turn average French peasants and young 
‘artisans into good soldiers. They will learn their 
‘drill, it is said, but they will not have acquired 
the habit of implicit obedience under all circum- 
' stances. It requires more time, it is urged, to take 
the national “vivacity”” out of them. Nevertheless, the 
Ministry is determined to reduce the period of service to 
two years, and at the same time to reform military 
discipline by “placing military justice in harmony with 
the principles of modern common law.” ‘They propose, in 
fact, to make sentences lighter, trials more public, and 
“‘penitentiaries ” less horrible places of confinement. And 
finally, the Government are determined to state the whole 
| truth about the financial position; to enforce severe 
: economies, particularly in those Departments “the continual 
increase of which weighs so heavily upon the Budgets of 
'all modern States,” that is, the Army and Navy; and to 
| sweep away many old taxes in favour of a “more demo- 
| cratic” impost,—viz., “a general Income-tax,” the word we 
have italicised implying, it is understood, that while there 
will be few or no exemptions to be proposed, the tax will 
not be “ progressive.” 





There can be no mistake as to the meaning of that pro- 
gramme, nor, we think, as to the earnestness of those who 
have drafted it, and who have so carefully avoided the 
rhetorical forms in which French orators delight. Nor 
can there be much question that with the Church, 
/}much of the Army, many of the highest civil agents of 
| the Government, and all the well-to-do passionately 
resisting the projected measures, the Ministry will need 
support from the body of the electors. Nothing short of 
| ther mandate can carry some of the proposals, and the 
real point for inquiry is whether the French majority in 
the country is as Radical as the Cabinet which is assumed 
to represent it. We cannot answer that question com- 
| pletely because we do not clearly know what the real 
feeling of France as a whole is about retrenchments and the 
Income-tax. That it will consent to the Anti-Clerical laws 
we have little doubt. No laws of the kind have ever been 
rejected by a French Legislature since the Revolution, nor is 
‘there any reason to suppose that France is exempt from 
that acute dislike of monasticism which is now betraying 
itself among all the Latin nations outside Spanish America. 
A measure for the total suppression of monks would, we 
believe, pass the Chambers, and be supported by the mass 
| of the people, who ask of the Church only the regular per- 
formance of the offices by the parochial clergy. The 
promise, too, to reduce the term of military service, and to 
lighten the penalties for breach of discipline, will be 
accepted with pleasure, the conscription and its conse- 
quences being regarded by the mass of the people as hate- 
ful, though necessary, interruptions to the business of life. 
| They wish France to be defended, and the Socialists have 
never been able to persuade them that the Swiss system 
vould be sufficient for defence ; but they hate the barrack 
life, and when a Government assures them that it may 
safely be curtailed, they will joyfully accept what is to 
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them a boon. We fancy, too, though we do not actually 
know, that the change will be accompanied by an 
abolition of the privilege now enjoyed by the cultivated 
and the rich, of serving for only one year, and this, owing 
to the passion for equality, will be most popular. But 
we question whether severe economies will not be misread 
into evidences of inefficiency—they are often so misread 
here—and the French electors have a passionate desire for 
what English Radicals style “doles,” grants from the 
State in aid of local improvements and education. And 
then there is the Income-tax. There is no doubt that this 
tax is acutely dreaded by all the well-to-do and by all who 
believe that sooner or later it will be made an instrument 
of extortion,—a very numerous class, for it includes all 
who are secretly saving money. They think their pros- 
perity will be made known, and then their poor relations, 
their envious neighbours, and all of whom they purchase 
anything will descend on them with a swoop. Every 
Government in France except that of the Terror has 
shrunk from this opposition, and has preferred to levy 
excessive taxes on transfers of property, which, of course, 
reveal nothing as to family prosperity that could be con- 
cealed. All observers give the same account of the feeling 
of Frenchmen on this subject; but we are bound to add 
that there is one weighty bit of evidence on the other side. 
Every Radical Member is pledged to support the tax, 
which must be held to prove that, if detested by a power- 
ful minority, it is not detested by the mass. The real 
fight will, however, rage round this subject, and we should 
say that if M. Rouvier can devise an Income-tax which 
will be accepted, the Ministry of M. Combes may be as 
durable as that of M. Waldeck-Rousseau. If not it 
will speedily fall, nominally upon some other subject of 
conflict, to be replaced by a Cabinet which, while carrying 
out the rest of the Radical programme, will “choke the 
deficit,” the existence of which depresses grave Frenchmen, 
in some other way. 





THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF MILITARY 
OFFICERS. 


“PF OOK on the tragic loading of this bed. This is thy 

work.” Such are the words that rise to our lips 
when we think of the terrible list of the blunders and 
disasters of the South African War,—blunders and 
disasters in many cases directly due to want of know- 
ledge and training in our officers ; and when we remember 
with grief and indignation the brave men and officers 
whose graves lie scattered over the veld, such are the 
words that we feel impelled to address to the men 
responsible for the education and training of our officers. 
The disasters were their work. They trained our officers 
to do certain things and to leave certain things undone and 
unthought of, or allowed them to be so trained, with 
the result that the common-sense and the power of 
clear thinking and prompt action that ought to have 
been theirs were taken away from hundreds of brave men. 
Our officers entered the Army as bright and intelligent as 
the English lads in other professions, but the deadening 
influence of our military system blunted their natural intel- 
ligence and sapped their energy. It is monstrously unjust 
to blame the subordinate British officers. They were merely 
what our military system and its upholders made them, 
and the fault is not theirs. Rather we should praise the 
men who, in spite of the miserable training which we gave 
them, dared and did so much. As we have repeatedly con- 
tended in these columns, the British officer is not naturally 
stupid. We believe, indeed, that the young men who enter 
the Army as officers are, as a rule, not merely up to, but, 
as we have said, even above, the average of the men who 
enter businesses and professions. Their faults come from 
the training we give them. The raw material is sound 
enough. It is the manufactured article, the finished pro- 
duct of the military mill, which has often caused despair 
and humiliation in the heart of the nation. And who can 
wonder that the finished article turned out by the mill is 
so often unsatisfactory [—Of course there are plenty of 
exceptions, and plenty of able and keen-witted men in all 
branches and ranks of the Army, but we must judge by 
the average and not by the good cases.—Let any one who 
wishes to understand why the brave men who officer a 
brave army, and who spring from a brave and efficient 
race, are not capable in their profession read the Report 











of the Committee on the education and training of officers 
of the Army which has just been published. That Report 
is a most able and most important State document and 
deserves to the full all the praise it has obtained. It 
deals drastically, adequately, and fearlessly with a subject 
of the most vital moment, and the men who have made 
their investigations so thorough and so piercing deseryg 
the warmest thanks of the nation. That Report in effect 
explains “ the tragic loading” of the South African battle. 
ground. It shows how we manufacture officers, and how 
in time of peace we stubbornly and deliberately prepare 
for disaster in war. If we expect our officers to behave 
with common-sense in war, we should surely apply common. 
sense to their training and selection. But there is nothine 
of common-sense in our system of military education and 
training, or of promotion. It is a nightmare of muddle 
and stupidity that the Report records. 

We shall not attempt to deal in detail with the specific 
recommendations of the Report. We shall merely say of 
them that, granted the best solution of the problem of 
military education and training is to keep to the main 
outlines of the present system, the recommendations as to 
the examinations, as to Sandhurst, as to the increase of 
University candidates, and as to the fifteen points generally, 
areexcellent. In our opinion, however, there are many very 
sound reasons for abolishing the present system altogether, 
and for substituting in its stead a very different organisa- 
tion. We would leave the present regulations as to Militia 
and University candidates as they are, and we would also 
leave Woolwich as it is. For ordinary Line candidates we 
would have an examination at which any lad under twenty- 
one might compete. But at the qualifying examination 
before the competitive any lad who had not been an 
efticient officer in a school or other Volunteer corps should 
be obliged to satisfy the examiners that he was efficient 
in ordinary drill. Those candidates who passed high 
enough in the competitive examination to receive a com- 
mission should not go to Sandhurst, but should at once 
join their regiments, and there learn their military 
duties under the instruction of officers specially ap- 
pointed for the work. They should, of course, be full 
officers, and employed in all military duties, but for the 
first two years should be under definite military instruction 
as probationary Second Lieutenants,—as in the scheme 
propounded by the Report. If he were not well reported 
upon after the two years, and were not able to show 
military capacity either by examination or otherwise, the 
probationary Second Lieutenant should pass out of the 
Army as unfit. If he were pronounced capable, he should 
become a full Lieutenant. After another three or four years, 
and when the Lieutenant was of sufficient standing to 
get a company, provided there were a vacancy, he should 
be obliged to go to the Royal Military College, there to 
qualify for the grade of Captain. No one, that is, would 
be allowed to be promoted to Captain until he had gone to 
the Military College, and there undergone a course ending 
with au examination which would show his proficiency. 
There would be no promotion to the rank of Captain 
before this had been accomplished. In the same way, in 
order to obtain his majority, and with it the qualifica- 
tion required to command a regiment, a Captain would 
have to return to the Royal Military College to do 
another course. Sandhurst would, in fact, become a sort 
of general Staff College, through which every one would 
have to pass before he obtained promotion. The Stail 
College should, however, be retained as a kind of honour 
course, which might be taken by those with special 
aspirations. ‘The effect of this scheme would be that 
no officer would be able to neglect military knowledge 
and education. The regiment itself would be in certain 
aspects a military preparatory school, and Sandhurst, 
instead of as now a disorderly barrack school, would be a 
Military University, occupied not by noisy hobbledehoys 
under strict disciplinary rules, but by men with the 
strongest inducements to work. To put it in another 
way, every officer before he got his step would be obliged 
to return to the Military University and refresh his know- 
ledge. ‘That would be one excellent result. Military 
knowledge would be a thing which men could not afford 
to taboo. Another good result would be that the 
machinery for getting rid of inefficient officers would 
work much more easily and satisfactorily. At present 
in theory a Colonel can and ought to refuse pro- 
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motion to men who are clearly not likely to prove capital being as saleable an article as coal—and true also 
eficient company officers. As a matter of fact, it is! that both our laws and our ways tend to raise the value of 


yery seldom that ineflicients are weeded out. It is only 
natural that this should be so. A regiment, and rightly, 


isa kind of family, and it is too much to ask a Cclonel | 


to pass capital sentences on officers with whom he has 
lived on terms of intimacy for many years. Ii, however, 
the officer before every step had to go to the Military 
College and there qualify, the weeding process could be 
managed without any of these difficulties. The heads of 
the College would not be in regimental relations with the 
men they teach, and they could make reports as to an 
officer’s capacity for a military career without prejudice to 
very natural human feelings. They would have a simple 
duty,—to see that no man got through the College unfit, 
first, to command a company, and secondly, to command 
a regiment. 

If some plan of this kind could be adopted we should 
cain many great advantages. We should avoid herding im- 
mature lads together at Sandhurst under conditions which, 
in our belief, are often extremely unwholesome and un- 


likely to produce a good type of officer. Next, we should | 


tend to make the regiments what they ought to be,— 
schools of military science as well as fighting machines. 
The Second Lieutenants would be learning, and it might be 
arranged that all the senior officers in turn should be obliged 
toengage in the work of instructing them, not merely in 
their mechanical regimental duties, but in the art of war 
asa whole. We suppose the notion will appal most regi- 
mental officers, but, for ourselves, we can actually imagine 
without a shiver a Colonel lecturing to his Lieutenants 
on tactics with a blackboard. Possibly we shall be 
told that our plan of sending men back to a Military 
College before they got their steps would not do because 
of India. But why should the officers not return for their 
course as they do for leave, or if that is not possible, why 
not found a Royal Military College at, say, Ootacamund ? 
In any case, be our scheme adjudged practicable or im- 
practicable, we trust that the nation will see that the educa- 
tion and training of our officers shall, at any rate, be 
reformed in the spirit of the Report. Unless we are to 


get no profit from the lessons of the war, something must | 
be done, and done at once, to grapple with the problem, | 
which, put shortly, is this. At present we are taking up | 
every year a splendid lot of young colts, and then breaking | 


them so badly that the majority of them are half spoiled 
for all practical use. 





LORD GOSCHEN ON BRITISH CREDIT. 
ORD GOSCHEN’S little speech on Friday week on 
the condition of the national credit, which extorted 
from Lord Salisbury a sort of ery of appreciation, is a real 
help towards a true estimate of the strain on its resources 
placed upon the country by the South African War. 
There is a tendency to exaggerate that strain. We have 


borrowed, it is true, a hundred and twenty millicns, which | 


seems a large sum to anybody but Mr. Rockefeller, and 
the middle class is fretting a little under the weight of an 
Income-tax which the poor do not pay and the rich do not 
greatly feel; but of real financial strain such as diminishes 
the effective power of a nation there has been very little 
sign. The Sugar-tax, which has crushed nobedy, though it 
hasexasperated a few rich manufacturers of sweets, will when 
the war is over pay the interest on its whole cost, and perhaps 
provide a Sinking Fund beside. As to the increase to the 
Debt, it is serious, of course, because it undoes the results 
of so many vears of effort to reduce the weight of that 
encumbrance; but it has in no degree diminished the 
national credit. Not only is the Treasury still able to 
raise money to almost any extent at a minute fraction 
over 2) per cent., but the price of Consols has improved 
since 1888 by thirteen points. As Lord Goschen with 
great though repressed pride points out, when he effected 
in that year the great conversion of the National 
Debt the price of Consols calculated on a 2} per 
cent. basis was 84. We have since passed through a 
cycle of increasing, in some Departments of extravagant, 
expenditure, and we have fought through a costly war, 
and yet the price of the 2} per cent. is 97, with a tendency 
to rise to par. It is true, no doubt, that the immense 
increase in the general mass of disposable capital, especi- 
ally in America, has everywhere diminished its price— 

















State stock ; but to say in the face of such a fact as the 
one Lord Goschen quotes that our resources have been 
“strained” is something more than inaccurate. It is a 
little absurd. We are a little poorer, though the expendi- 


| ture of a war is in part a redistribution rather than a 


waste of wealth; but if peace is maintained we shall in 
three years be as rich as ever, and even now we are, as far 
as credit is concerned, as strong, or stronger. 

We wish Lord Goschen, with his profound theoretic 
knowledge and vast experience, would take an opportunity 
of telling the world what he thinks as to the probable 
financial future. The world would listen to him now that 
he is out of politics much more readily than it listens to 
most economists, who are supposed to be unpractical, or to 
any of the Chancellors of the Exchequer, who are assumed 
to be interested through their desire to pass their Budgets, 
and would regulate much of its action upon his advice. 
There are at present obviously two sets of violently 
opposed opinions current among politicians. One set, 
which numbers, we believe, many eminent personages in 
France, believe that the production of new wealth is 
overestimated, and that the new extravagance of the 
peoples, their positive desire to spend, if only upon gigantic 
social experiments and huge public works, will ultimately 
produce serious, if not fatal, political disasters. They even 
venture to look forward to a “ general liquidation,” that 
is, a European bankruptcy, which would undoubtedly 
arrest the progress of civilisation as well as produce untold 
individual misery. The other set hold that if peace can 
but be preserved, or is broken only by short and compara- 
tively innocuous wars, the manufacture of capital will go 
on so fast that no extravagance can overtake it, that the 
rate of interest will continue to sink gradually, and that 
ultimately there will be “enough to go round,” so that 
poverty will cease to be one of the evils which afflict the 
white races of mankind. As the future of all social 
and much political effort depends upon the comparative 
accuracy of these two opinions, the view of a man like 
Lord Goschen, who has been both financier and Chan- 
cellor, would be studied with an interest which, as it 
would be world-wide, should, one would think, tempt even 
him out of his habitual reticence. 

We of course make no pretension to authority like Lord 
Goschen’s, but we cannot conceal a strong impression that 
the financial cataclysm so greatly apprehended in some 
countries will net happen, at least not within a pericd 
which it is worth the while of politicians to speculate 
about. We entirely admit the tendency towards official 
extravagance. The Governments are very jealous, and 
exceedingly distrustful of one another; they are anxious 
above all things their dominions, and thinking 
that the quickest road to commerce is conquest, they are 
perpetually endeavouring to develop their fighting strength. 
They resist no demand for increased armaments. Even 
the Hohenzollerns, who have a tradition of economy, are 
risking deficits which it is their nature to detest in order 
to raise their fleets up to what they hope will be a con- 
quering degree of uth. Moreover, the peoples are 
becoming democratic, and « democracy loves to spend. 
Either it feels the expenditure positively beneficial to 
itsel’—as witness the gigantic pension list of the United 
States—or, like our own municipalities, it desires public 


works, or it dreams dreams of linprovements, such 
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to enrich 












as old-age pensions, which cannot be carried out without 
at war. Even 
to-day every workmen's meeting “resolves” in favour of 


é 
> ’ “ ae . ‘ lL . ‘s ] . 
financlai risks approaching those or a 






“rehousing the people,’ a scheme which could not be 
earried out by the State, and suddenly, without risk 
of doubling the National Debt. All that is true, and we 
do not wonder at the note of alarm which some observers 
sound; but do they not overlook some natural and very 


effective checks which will ¢r 
One is the pressure of taxati 
in all the three great Latin w cry for economy so 
furious as greatiy to embarrass both their Governments 
and their representatives. ‘lhe people say they will pay no 
more, not even for hopeful social experiments. A second 
is the possible, to our mind the probable, rise in the rate 
of interest. It seemed a very few years ago as if 2 per cent. 
were about to be regarded, as 5 per cent. was in the earlier 
years of last century, as the “natural” interest of money. 


» into operation ? 


‘auly is producing 
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Indeed, we believe that so late as 1888 an idea of the kind 
helped to give Lord Goschen the courage for his splendidly 
successful attempt at converting the National Debt. We 
have not advanced much towards that end in the fourteen 
years that have elapsed since then, and it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that we may be slipping back. At 
least it seems to us impossible that such immense 
demands can be made upon accumulated capital 
for armaments, for social experiments, and for new 
industrial enterprises without an increase in the price of 
the commodity in such demand. Capital does not come out 
of an exhaustless reservoir, but out of a reservoir of profits 
which, as we clearly see in all countries but our own and 
the United States, is strictly limited, so that every increase 
of demand increases the price to be paid. Now money 
will not be borrowed at 4 per cent., especially for risky 
experiments, as it would be at 2}. And lastly, we look to 
a cooling of the general imagination, produced in part by 
failures, in part by exhaustion, in part by the increased 
general cultivation which gives to the thoughtful power. At 
present the world, owing to the pooling of its resources, is 
like a nation with an issue of inconvertible paper. It 
believes it can do anything, is always rich, and will accept 
almost any proposal if only it is big enough, and has one 
or two names on its prospectus. That fever will die away, 
and as it dies there will be a recoil towards extreme 
caution, and a renewed belief that accumulation can only 
come from industry, and requires above all things patience 
and economy. ‘There will, we think, be a reaction against 
extravagance in all departments, and with it a decline of 
the fear of any cataclysmal financial disaster. But we had 
much rather upon such a subject take Lord Goschen’s 
opinion than our own, and regret that he so continuously 
keeps it to himself. 





CONTENTMENT WITH CORRUPTION. 


T is one of the many problems which France presents 

to an admiring—and wondering—Europe that her 
people combine two apparently incompatible sentiments,— 
profound submission to, and profound distrust of, their own 
rulers. The first feeling may be supposed to be the result 
of centralisation. The idea of the State as the omnipotent 
authority, which nothing escapes, and for which nothing 
is either too smali or too vast, comes home to a Frenchman 
in a way of which an Englishman knows and can know 
nothing. The local authorities, which in England are 
more or less in constant antagonism towards the central 
Government, in France are only its ministers. Any 
freedom they may enjoy in practice is held on condition of 
their retaining the favour of the Government. Action 
taken against the Government may be overlooked once in 
a way, but in the end the independent official inevitably 
finds himself the official in retreat. At all points, there- 
fore, the peasant or the artisan is confronted by the 
Government. In little things as in big, in the everyday 
business of life as in the conduct of great affairs, tho 
official is omnipresent. Mr. Bodley gives in his “ France” 
the reasons why a certain friend of his refused to be a 
Deputy. Were I to become one, he said, I should also 
“become the protector of all the petty functionaries in the 
district. From morning to night 1 should be beset by 
official applications and official visits. There would be the 
road-mender who had to complain of the road inspector; 
the road inspector who had a grievance against the sovs- 
préfet; the sous-pr‘fet who wrote to denounce a_post- 
mistress; the postmistress who had tales to tell about 
the Judge of her canton; the juge de paiz who had an un- 
favourable report to make about the conduct of a Mayor; 
the Mayor who desired the removal of the village school- 
master.” All these functionaries, and many more, are 
officials of the State. Thev represent the majesty of the 
Republic, their approval is the approval of the Republic, 
their illwill is the ilwill of the Republic,—the approval 
or the illwill of a power of unknown strength, whose 
action is guided by unknown laws. It is this uncertainty 
that invests the visible signs of authority with such im- 
portance in the eyes of Frenchmen, and makes the papier 
timbré—the official stamp that conveys the assent of 
the Government—so valuable to foreigners who have any 
business to transact in France. The papier timbré may 
have nothing to do with the purpose for which it is shown. 
It may be simply a certificate of nationality used to facili- 








"acacia 
tate the passage of a bicycle, but it carries with it tha 
authority of the unknown power which alone affixes that 
quasi-sacramental mark. The possessor of it moves with 
a consciousness that the gods are on his side which he cay 
never feel in this country. Englishmen know that an 
official can sometimes do them a good turn in his own 
department, but that is simply because they want some. 
thing which he is able to get them a little sooner than they 
would get it without him. They do not look to his good. 
will, or even to the printed impression which testifies to 
some perfunctory exercise of that goodwill in the past, ag to 
a protection against the annoyances of life. They have no 
sense that an official can do them any mischief, no feeline 
that he is a person whom as prudent men they will take 
every means to conciliate. 

Yet this profound respect for authority co-exists with 
the lowest possible estimate of the virtues of those who 
exercise it. There is nothing to which Frenchmen listen 
so readily as to stories of Parliamentary, Ministerial, oy 
Presidential corruption. Nowhere are such accusations 
so freely hurled against politicians of every party, and no. 
where are they accepted so completely as a matter of course, 
There is no such thing as a priori improbability when 
charges of taking bribes or selling their official influence are 
brought against prominent politicians. No position, no 
office, is great enough even to create surprise that the 
holder of it should yield to so commonplace a temptation. 
Panama, of course, is the typical example of this state of 
mind, but a smaller illustration of it may be seen at this 
moment. Among the many singular features of the 
Humbert case is the general belief in France that the 
reason why Madame Humbert has been able to play her 
part with such extraordinary success is that she first 
bribed, and then blackmailed, all the officials with whom she 
had to do. It is hard to say which is the least improbable 
explanation of the state of mind in which the French public 
live. If we assume that their suspicions are well founded, 
what are we to think of the French Government and the 
Parliamentary system which makes that Government pos- 
sible? What kind of future can be in store for a country 
in which politics have come to be regarded almost universally 
as a career which no one but a political or religious fanatic 
vould follow except for personal profit? If, on the other 
hand, we assume the falsehood of the bulk of these stories, 
how are we to account for the freedom with which they are 
circulated, and the assent which they at once command? 
Why should the rulers of a nation be any better than the 
nation believes them to be? There seems to be no middle 
course between these rival improbabilities,—the im- 
probability that French politicians can be as black at they 
are painted, and the improbability that Frenchmen woul: 
believe them to be so black unless they had some cause for 
so believing. 

To deal with the latter first, one reason why the 
character of politicians stands so low in the estimation 
of Frenchmen may be the excessive centralisation of 
the Government. Men judge a hierarchy by those of its 
members of whom they have personal knowledge, and the 
officials of whom the French peasant or the French artisan 
has personal knowledge are not likely to bring very exalted 
theories of patriotism to the discharge of their functions. 
The petty functionaries already quoted—the road-mender, 
the road inspector, the postmistress, the village school- 
master—are all servants of the State. But they do not 
seek their appointments with a single eye to the good of 
their country. ‘They do the work assigned to them, but 
they do it, and would never dream of denying that 
they do it, simply in return for the salary attached to it. 
They are, to use the distinction familiar to English- 
men, members of the permanent, not the political, service. 
They may be excellent people, but they do their work and 
take their pay just as though they were in the service of a 
private employer. To their neighbours, however, they 
stand for the Government, and by their motives the 
Government is apt to be judged. If their object is their 
own advantage, as it naturally is, why should the object of 
other members of the Government be different ? Thus the 
peasant learns to look upon office as upon any other trade, 
und credits those who take it with the motives common to 
other traders. In England, where these subordinate 
functions are part of the local administration, they may be 
well or ill pertormed, but neither the praise nor the blame 
is laid at the door of the Government. In France, where 
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every official, from the road-mender to the President, is 
equally in the employ of the State, the Government suffers 
py the acts of all its servants. 


those with whom they are best acquainted. It is possible 
that in this way public opinion is to some extent misled. 
It judges men who cannot adequately discharge the duties of 
their several offices without some measure of patriotism by 
men who have no more need of patriotism in order to do 
their work properly than if they were engaged in any 
ordinary business. 


Tt is hardly likely, however, that an impression so | 


generally entertained as that of the corruption of French 
political life is without some basis in fact, and assuming 
that it is so, Frenchmen may find some consolation in the 
circumstance that at present their rulers spring for the most 
part from a class which constitutes but a fraction of the 
population. The Deputies do not belong in any considerable 
degree to the callings which make France great. Only afew 
of them are merchants, and not many are agriculturists. 


Yet when commerce and agriculture are put on one sifle | 


not much of France remains. The Deputies come mainly 
from the professions; lawyers abound; doctors are 
numerous. The fault of professional Members when 


\ The people judge them, | 
and the standard by which they judge them is that of | 


they form a large proportion of a Chamber is that they | 


do not represent real interests. ‘To care for the good of a 
great class may be a low form of public spirit, but it is 
a substantial advance on caring only for your own good, 
The true representatives of agricultural or commercial 
France might take narrow views of agricultural or com- 
mercial legislation, but they would not be as open to 


corrupt motives, or let us say not to as low an order of 
corrupt motives, as the lawyer or the doctor who abandons | 


his profession and comes to Paris to try his fortune in 
Parliament. As he is usually poor, he has to make his 
living by politics, and in the pursuit of that object he will 
hardly rest content with his salary asa Deputy. There is 
some encouragement, we say, ia these facts, because there 
is at least a chance that France will not always be so 
indifferent to her own good government as to put up 
with Deputies who chiefly represent themselves. If that 


The Jew remains—more numerous than in his greatest days 
—proudly conscious that without a country, without an army, 
without a common vernacular, without the possibility of com- 
bination, he remains a ruler,—a perpetual witness to the 
truth of his own words, *“ The race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong.” The literatures of Europe are saturated 
in his literature. There is hardly a masterpiece of letters in 
the Western world which could be fully understood by a man 
ignorant of the literature of the Jews. The laws of the Slavs, 
Saxons, and Celts are founded on Jewish law. The conscience 
of Europe has been formed ina Jewish school. Its philosophers 
arenever tired of discussing the axioms of Jewish moralists. The 
Jew’s persecutors all the world over turned in ages past, his 
persecutors in Russia turn to-day, towards Jerusalem at every 
serious moment of their lives. In Europe we cannot marry 
our wives, nor crown our Kings, nor bury our dead, nor seek 
the protection of our Law Courts without “remembering 
Zion.” We give thanks in the words of Jewish poets, 
and deliver our souls in adversity in Hebrew lamentations. 
So far as Christendom is concerned, the prophecy of Isaiah is 
fulfilled, and he that blesseth himself on the earth blesseth 
himself by the God of Jacob, and he that sweareth 
upon the earth sweareth by the God of Jacob. One 
day in seven believers and sceptics in every country rest or 


) make merry according to the wise decree of Moses. The 


Jewish theory of Creation still counts its millions of adherents 
against all the declarations of science. Adam is still the generic 
name for the natural man, Eve for the typical woman. The 
rainbow still brings before the mind of a Western peasantry the 
story of a flood preserved by Jewish chroniclers. The Kings of 
Israel and Judah are familiar figures to those who are ignorant 
of the immediate history of their own nation, the proverbs 
collected by a Jewish King form the basis of the 
proverbial philosophy of Europe. The stories of David 
and Jonathan, Ruth and Naomi, Joseph and his brethren, 
have become the idylls of a people ignorant of their 
own literature. The songs of Zion delight those who know 
nothing of modern poetry, and the Oriental imagery of the 


| Jewish Scriptures furnishes the heaven of simple imaginations. 


day ever comes, the character of her Legislature will | 


change, and in a Chamber composed of different elements 
corruption may not find so congenial a soil. 








THE JUST PRIDE OF THE JEW. 
HE Jew is arrogant. Such is the common verdict. 
the same word to the Gentile; but Zu quoque is, as we know, 
noargument. Let us accept the statement. He is arrogant; 
but is it very surprising ? Could the humility of any nation 


Art is never tired of Jewish themes, and sacred pictures have 
been the delight of the cultured and of the ignorant since 
rude illustrations of the Hebrew Bible adorned the dim walls 
of the catacombs. Cowed and commercialised, divorced from 
the ennobling influences of agriculture, the aspirations of 
patriotism, the pride of independence and civil responsibility, 
obliged to worship Mammon and to become the moneylender 


: f | and sordid middleman of the world, the Jew cannot forget 
Perhaps it has sometimes occurred to the Jew to apply 


withstand the homage of the ages to which the Jew has been | 


subject. “ Homage of the ages!” we hear some one say ; “ but 
the Jew has been the butt of the ages. Hardly a century has 
passed since the fall of Jerusalem in which ignominy and 
cruelty have not been the lot of the Jew. It has been said by 
one of the race: ‘If there are ranks in suffering, Israel takes 
precedence of all the nations.’” Quite true, but surely this out- 
ward humiliation can but serve to accentuate in his own eyes the 
breadth of his intellectual dominion. How can the Jew avoid 
the conclusion which Disraeli puts into the mouth of “ the 
Lady of Bethany ” :—‘ One half of Europe worships a Jew, 
and the other half a Jewess. Which do you think should 
be the superior race, the worshippers or the worshipped?” 
This is not, of course, the European point of view; but it is 
the inevitable Jewish one, and whatever our ereed, how 


that he was once “the great broker of ideas,” and that the 
nations have exclaimed with his own prophet as they threw 
themselves upon his spiritual treasures: “Oh God, in these 
things men live, and in all these things is the life of the spirit.” 
Like Ezekiel, the Jew has seen a vision of “a man with an 
inkhorn.” He knows the power of letters, and his inner pride 
in his literature has enabled him to “set his face like a flint,” 
and has upheld him through all the humiliations he has 


| suffered, and made them appear to him but as “ the pomp ot 


enormous a cause for pride, we feel, has the people of Israel. , 


“An attempt to extirpate them,” again we quote Disraeli, * has 
heen made under the most favourable auspices and on the 
largest scale; the most considerable means that man could 
command have been pertinaciously applied to this object for 
the longest period of recorded time. Egyptian Pharaohs, 
Assyrian Kings, Roman Emperors, Scandinavian Crusaders, 
Gothic Princes, and Holy Inquisitors have devoted their 
energies to the fulfilment of a common purpose. Expatria- 
tion, exile, captivity, confiscation, torture on the most in- 
genious and massacre on the most extensive scale, a curious 
system of degrading customs and debasing laws which would 
have broken the heart of any people, have been tried, and in | 
Vain,” | 





“the new hep-hep.” 


so offensive ? 


the strong.” All through his European persecutions the Jew 
has reflected as his ancestors reflected in Egypt: “ Now the 
Egyptians are men and not God, and their horses are flesh and 
not spirit;” though “the arm of flesh is with them, with us is 
the Lord our God.” 


The Jew, says M. Leroy-Beaulieu, is like “a metal in a con- 
stant state of fusion”: he is able to assume any shape without 
changing his substance. The Polish, the German, and the 
English Jew are all different and all the same. Something of 
this almost miraculous adaptability shows itself in his genius. 
His thoughts and aspirations have welded Europe by giving 
her a common ideal, to some extent a common literature. 
What is so German as Luther's Bible, what so English as the 
Authorised Version? For all this Europe feels no gratitude 
to Israel. Civilisation has made persecution an anachronism, 
yet Europe has revived persecution in order that she may plague 
the Jew. In Russia and Roumania, where half the Jewish 
people live, their lives and properties are not safe from day to 
In Germany we have perpetual recrudescences of 
In France the Catholic Church calls 
her sceptical sons round her, and fans the flame of Anti- 
Semitic feeling. Why are these things so? Why is the Jew 
His self-assertion makes him conspicuous, and 
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though seldom a law-breaker, it has been said of him, with 
some semblance of truth, that he “contributes more than his 
share to the aggregate of the vile.” Certainly he contributes 
ulso more than his share to the aggregate of the vulgar. But 
neither of these things explains the dislike which he creates. 
What is the quality in him which incenses the Gentile? We 
think it is a form of arrogance, a form, perhaps, even of 
insolence, surely excusable inz proud people whoremember their 
humiliations and cannot forget their greatness. The genius 
of the Jew has “beset” the nations “ behind and before,” and 
laid its mark upon them. Israel is in the strange position of 
a people who have given the law to the multitudes who have 
grudged them liberty. 

A hard life has materialised the children of Abraham, and 
turned the most spiritual into in some respects the most earthy 


of people. The Jew has been obliged to make use of flattery 


and insolence to get his daily bread, and he discards neither | 


when he gets rich. For all that, we may not forget that he 
has “been in grace”; that it has been given to him to “ know 
the knowledge of God, and see avision of the Almighty.” This 





knowledge and this vision he has given to the white races, upon | 


whom he now lives and from whom he now begs for patience. 


| steam engine. 


The Roman and Orthodox Churches hate him, but St. Paul, the | 


ereat Apostle of Protestantism, pleads for the Jew,—Paul of 
Tarsus, that “ Hebrew of Hebrews” who taughi that charity 
vas greater than faith, and who was a past-master of manners 
as well as of morals; a man typical of his race, yet whose 


pride was as free from insolence as his humility was free from | 


baseness; who had learned, like so many Jews, “ how to suffer 
need,” but who, unlike most of his brethren to-day, knew 
also, by grace or by nature, “how to abound.” “ Are they 
Israelites ? ” we hear him say; “soam I.” “If we have sown 
unto yon spiritual things, is it a great matter if we reap your 


carnal things ? 





THE FUTURE OF ELECTRIC POWER. 
EW byways of science are more interesting than that 
: which leads us to study the history of power as applied 
to industry. Originally, for countless ages after man raised 
himself above the level of the beasts that perish, his command 
of power was confined to what his own thews and sinews could 
furnish. With muscles our primitive ancestor 


unaided 


in the fashion that he was pleased to call agriculture—which 
many a modern golfer can outdo with his heavy iron—and 
turned the mill that ground his corn. 


Then he began to tame the beasts, and yoked the horse to his 


later stage of evolution that he welcomed the happy idea of 
binding the very elements to his service. Windmills 
watermills—such primitive things us are yet to be seen in the 
Shetland Islands—mark the first great advance of human 
industry. Long after, as we reckon time, the steam-engine 
appeared, and the industrial in which we are still living 
was inaugurated by the happy discovery of the possibility 
of utilising the energy which the sun showered prodigally 
on an uninhabited world. Now, as far as we can fore- 
see the future, steam is doomed by the inevitable, though 
still far-off, consumption of all the fuel which we have 
no means Fortunately, electricity has come 
to the rescue, a pantomime fairy adorned with 
glow-lamps, and the future history of power as applied to 
industry bids fair to be a branch of electrical science. The 


ue 





age 


of renewing. 


like 


change is a real one, not 
for the steam-engine. Power is 
work. In man and the other animals it is derived from chemical 
combinations in a way that we do not as yet fully understand. 
In the windmill and watermill it derived directly from 
motion, but there is the disadvantage that the industry which 
In the 
s from a chemical combination 


siinply the means of doing 


desires to use such power has to go to its source. 


lieat-engine the Pr 
similar in kind t hat at tha 
simular in kind to that ot the 


ywer Coie 
animal mechanism, and the very 


convenient fact that we can transport such an engine and its 


fuel whithersoever we please, and even make it a self-mover— 
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s given the steam-engine its 
Now eleciricity 


such as the modern motor-car— 
unquestioned supremacy of the past century. 
has come to our help by offering us a means of transmitting 


and | 
' goods have killed the hand-workers, and machines can only be 


| Or Si 


‘see such “garden cities” spring up all 


His first upward step, | 
say the ungallant anthropologists, was taken when he pressed | : : b : 
woman into the service, and set her to his quern and hoe. | electricity may cause a very interesting revival of home 
' industry. 
plough and the ox to his mill-stone. Probably it was at a still | carried on in our villages have been killed by the fact that no 


ta mere substitution of the dynamo 








iT 
power from any source whatever—the animal or the steam. 
engine, blowing wind or falling water—to any place where it 
is most convenient to use it, with a loss on the way that is 
insignificant in comparison with the resulting convenience, 
The great electric power distributing corporations that ars 
desirous of setting to work in this country—there are at 
least fifteen of these projected, though only one is at present 
in operation, in addition to the numerous local authorities 
which supply electric power as well as light to their constity. 
ents and customers—are likely to revolutionise our industries 
once more. Incidentally we are glad to think that they 
promise to abolish that cloud of smoke which makes residence 
1 


in so many of our large towns hateful. 


When the use of electric power becomes general—as it jg 
bound to do, if only because all practical forms of heat. 
engine are dependent on stores of fuel which can hardly last 
more than two or three centuries longer at the current rate of 
consumption—it seems likely to work a curious change in our 
industrial system. The great manufacturing towns of the 
present day—still more, such regions as the Black Country 
and the Lancashire cotton distriet—are a direct result of the 
Coal can indeed he transported wherever it js 
needed, but it is obviously cheaper to use it on the spot where 
it is dug. Hence the coal-producing districts have become 
hives of industry. But when the use of electricity becomes 
general this reason for overcrowding will largely disappeav, 
One of the companies on the list of those which are seeking 
Parliamentary sanction proposes to supply the whole of South 
Wales, another Laneashire, another Yorkshire. Such ex. 
perience as thatof Niagara shows that itis easy and economical 
to supply energy anywhere within a radius of a hundred miles 
» from the source of power. Instead of heavy coal-trains 
with their attendant railway bills, the manufacturer of the 
future will only have to consider the first cost of “ wiring ” his 
factory; there is no reason why he should pay appreciably 
more for his power if it is sent fifty miles than if it is sent a 
hundred yards, Hence we may look forward to a consider. 
able decentralisation of industry. The factories will no 
longer need to huddle together on the coalficlds. We may 
over the country as 
William Morris painted so seductively, and the old county 
towns will again become active centres of life and industry, 


=; et Ne oe Meee “a raapt Terie . ; cine farm) 
chopped down trees for firewood, and scratched the ground | which in turn will react upon agriculture by making farming 


in the neighbourhood more remunerative than most people 
find it now, when they are limited to a few large markets 
where prices are kept down by foreign competition and 
diminished by railway rates. Not only so, but the age of 


At present nearly ail the industries that were once 


source of power is available which can enable them to com- 
pete with their rivals in the city factories. Machine-made 


run at a living profit where coal is cheap. Electrical power 
will change all that. Indeed, it is not merely the power sup- 
plied by the great central stations that is likely to affect the 
conditions of rural life. We may foresee the time—not very 
far distant, perhaps—when every dweller in the country will 
have his own independent electric supply, as he now has his 
well and his garden. 

There is one great source of power which is free and 
accessible to every one,--the wind. My. Wells in his vision 
of the future has pictured every exposed hillside or housetop 
in the England of the twenty-second century thickly set with 
wind-wheels, supplying power to the people. Without going 
so far as that, we can see no reason why every country house 
should not have its own electric light and its electric motor- 
car, its grindstones and its sewing machines, driven by its own 
At present, indeed, one cannot go into the market 
and order the appzratus for such a purpose. The real trouble 
lies in the absence of a satisfactory accumulator. Of course, 
the wind is not 2 constant force: storms and calms succeed 
each other so rapidly in our climate that it is necessary to 
have some means of taking an average, such as the modern 
engineer ought to tind no impossibility in devising. There 
need be no great trouble, one would think, in arranging that 
one of the wind-wheels so commonly used in the United States 
for irrigation should run a dynamo and grind out power 
whenever a breeze blows, continually charging accumulators 


windmill. 
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which might be stored, just as coal is at present, for consump- Tn Norfolk the rivers and broads carry such a head of fish 
tion when they are needed. But either the mechanical diffi- | that they get really good sport, not the depressingly bad 
culties in the way are greater than they seem to the mere | luck which so often dogs the patient artisan-angler else- 
theorist, or the demand for such things has not yet impressed ‘where. Yet even the unlucky bank fisherman has a 
itself on engineers, for they are not to be had. Accumulators | good deal to console him after a poor day. He has been in 
as at present made are by no means what the ordinary man | charming scenery all day. He has seen a great number of 
requires ; they are terribly heavy, since lead enters largely | birds, and been among the flowers of the most beautiful valley 
‘nto their composition, and they cannot be kept for any | in England, flowers which are more abundant on the river 
Jength of time without leaking. Mr. Edison and other in- | banks than elsewhere. He takes home a bundle of forget- 
yentors are always on the verge of giving us something better, | me-nots or purple loosestrife to ornament his cottage in 
put they have not quite realised their hopes as yet. At least | Camden Town or Lambeth, and starts his week rested and 
so we read the telegrams as to Mr. Edison’s latest accumu- | refreshed. There are villages which have free fishing, too, and 
lators. They are very nearly but not quite the thing wanted. | greatly appreciate the privilege. On one of the best trout 
Why should we not have a cheap and light accumulator, how- | streams of the North is a village with a mile of open 
ever, which can be stored with as much certainty of “keeping” | water, quite as good as the highly preserved lengths of 
as wine can be? Nature has given us such an accumulator | river above and below. Nearly every one in the village is a 
in a lump of coal, and why should the electric engineer be | fisherman, and some are experts of a highorder. The railway 
unable to repeat her triumph? We need hardly point out | porter whose “shift” is finished takes down his rod, puts his 
what a boon would be conferred on country dwellers, in the | fly-book in his pocket, and in five minutes is away body and 
two great matters of light and locomotion alone, by the dig- | soul from the coal-yard and goods-shed catching trout. The 
covery of an electric accumulator of this calibre, which could | little farmer drives his cows down to water with a rod in his 
be charged at leisure by the windmill and dynamo in con- | hand instead of a stick, and then fishes the whole length of 
junction—working automatically, and turning out charged | the free water, and comes back with a heavy basket. “It’sa 
accumulators as long as the wind blew—and could be used | nice sport,” he says, turning his jolly red face from the water. 
for any kind of work that can be done by mechanism. It is | “I like to see them hop and jump,”’—which is his way of 
not only the convenience of the squire that such a beneficial | putting the attractions of the contemplative man’s recreation. 
discovery would serve, but the prosperity of the labourer and | This is an exceptionally lucky village. On the best South 
the artisan, to whom a cheap and handy source of power | Country streams, which let by the yard, such a privilege would 
spells an easy livelihood. It may be a Utopian expectation | be impossible. But neglected rivers are the rule, and pre- 
that the present generation will actually see our back gardens | served rivers the exception, where trout are not the 
and hillsides decked with these wind-wheels, spinning gold | predominant fish. In these, and there are many of them, 
for their masters like the magic distaff in the fairy tale. | the philanthropist might see his chance of purchasing and 
Engineers may tell us that there is some inherent obstacle |} presenting a free fishery. It would mean that access to 
inthe nature of things to the fulfilment of such a dream,| both banks ought to be acquired as well as the free- 
and that we must be content with the power which the central | hold of the river, the legal formula describing which runs, 
stations will soon be ready to lay on by wire,—or perhaps by | we believe, as “all that parcel of land covered by water 
Marconi radiations. But it is the dreams which come true | known as the river X.” Or it might be possible to purchase 
that change the face of the world: and nothing forbids us to | the right of fishing without disturbing the freehold. People 
hope that this may be one of them. who present parks and gardens to towns and districts never 
seem to think that a length of river is often quite as beautiful 
- _ Y an object as a park, while it gives sport, which the public park 
FREE OR ENDOWED FISHING, does not. We feel certain that it only needs suggestion for 


sul 











N Monday the open season for fishing begins in the } some one to act uponit. Or the fishing rights of ponds and 
Thames. Until then only trout may be taken, but | larger pieces of water might be purchased and made over for 
with mid-June the pleasures of the thousands of bank and | public uses. There must be scores of such small lakes and 
“box” anglers begin. The river is practically free to all, | ponds round London in the grounds of old houses which are 
while up to Staines the old fishery of the City of London | passing into the builders’ hands. 
belongs of right to all citizens. There is no doubt that if 
wtificially stocked on a proper scale the Thames would be | 
one of the best coarse-fish rivers in England. Even as it is, it | 
provides almost the only free fishing available for the recrea- | 
tion of millions of London workers, the only regrettable feature 
about their sport being that they seldom catch enough to 
make them happy. 





It would be necessary to leave an endowment for 
stocking the pond or river or length of stream or 
pool. Here would be the chance for other benefactors 
to step in. There might be a tablet erected, stating 
that A. B. “bought and left this lake, or so many hundred 
yards of river, for the benefit of the public for ever,” 
with space left for the names of those who gave so much in 
Consols to stock and replenish it. The second part of 
Mr. Pennell’s suggestion, stocking of streams and poels 
already open to the public, but practically useless for 
lack of fish, would be a real national improvement on a 
small seale. Fish are almost the only form of life artificially 
produced which can be maintained without being expensively 
fed or provided for afterwards. There is hardly a lake or 


piece of public water which would not carry a good head 


Mr. H. Cholmondeley Pennell in his excellent volume on 
salmon and trout in the “Badminton Library” makes a 
suggestion which he might have developed at greater length. 
“Philanthropy in England takes a thousand forms,’ he 
writes, “An association for stocking the free waters nearest 
to our towns with the best fish they are capable of feeding 
would be a beneficent and popular novelty. I feel sure that 
if ever the experiment be tried on a large scale, no little sur- 
prise will be felt even by experienced anglers at the ease with | or gch at a very small cost for maintenance, yet how 
which trout will adapt themselves to waters apparently un-| foy contain them. Our disused or partly used canals 
promising.” Here are really two proposals, one to endow might each and every one of them become fine fish preserves, 
public fisheries for recreation and sport, the other to improve | the yicht to use which might be rented by the towns near 
the existing free water by putting in good fish. which they pass. Speaking of a canal near the celebrated 

Of the recreative value of free fishing there are no two opinions. | Driffield Beck, Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell says :—‘ There are 
It has been generally noticed that where there are good free | many of our canals in which trout might thrive... ... Some 
fisheries the people, especially of the towns, are happier than | forty-five years ago, in very bad fishing weather, I wanted to 
in other places. Nottingham and Norwich, the one with its | carry home an extra good lot of fish, and thought I would try 
fishing in the Trent and the other with the splendidly stocked | the canal at an hour when brook-trout are hardly awake. I 
roads and rivers available, have always been popular places | made my first cast in the morning twilight, soon after 
with the working classes. Employers in the latter town say | 4 o'clock. Between that hour and 7 I got four and 
that the ease with which their men can get off for a whole | a half brace of trout, averaging more than a pound and a 
lay's fishing in the open air makes them more contented and | half...... If the Driffield folk had only the enterprise 
happier than a rise in wages. It is a cheap amusement, it | to turn in, say, three hundred brace of stock fish every 
keeps them out of doors from daylight till dark, and it is one | year, there would be more first-rate trout caught in th 
in which they can take their wives out into the country also. | short stretch of inland navigation than in an equal length of 
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any English river I have seen.” There are, besides, any 
number of pieces of waste water, ballast holes, old quarries, 
old gravel-pits, factory reservoirs, and the like which are now 
absolutely useless for fish or fishing. There are hundreds of 
pools of considerable size on commons and in public parks 
which might be stocked with fish, and would make life more 
cheerful and toil less irksome to the millions who spend five 
and a half days in a shop or factory. There is not the beauty 
by a canal or pool that there is by a rushing river, but com- 
pare it with the scene which the artisan-fisherman’s eyes rest 
on during the week, and its merits will not he questioned. 


reg 


55 


The waste of possible amusement and health by neglecting 
the fisheries and condition of the rivers and pools near London 
must strike every one. Take, for instance, the by no means 
promising area adjoining South-West and West London. The 

3everley Brook, which flows through Combe and Richmond 
Park, might be a trout stream for the whole of that distance. 
Instead, it is polluted with sewage (though not so badly as 
formerly) and there is not a fish in it, though it flows through 
and beside a Royalpark. Penn Ponds might be stocked till they 
were a noted fishing resort. The public are allowed to fish there, 
but there are few fish. The long canalat Hampton Court might 
be made a bank anglers’ paradise. The Brent, once a trout 


] filthy, and there are a few minnows in it, which 
shows that fish might be re-established there. It was said 
that some rainbow trout were put into the pond on Wimbledon 
Common; but places like Penn Ponds or the Hampton Court 
canals (which are fed by springs) would hold tens of thousands 
of them. The Wandle is an excellent example of what can be 
done, though by private enterprise. 


pea 


ess 


London basin where the supply of water does not fail. 
should not the Serpentine be filled with fish ? They would need 
much feeding, though the bottom is concreted, fora lake of that 


It is a good trout stream | 
right up to the suburbs, and one of the few rivers of the | enterprise, he has at last returned to his common-sense. But, 


Why 





‘ourselves as any other. Alle Engliinder sind Riiuber 
, 


“sesamiae 
does such talk blind our eyes to the real question at issue, but 


that nations originally sprung from the same stock should 
ever remain the closest of friends is historically absurd, | 
have been long enough in this country to perceive that though 
the German language is akin to ours, the German people are 
with one or two superficial resemblances, as different from, 

. . u . a 
German said to a friend of mine lately, and he meant it. But 


if we have not altogether lost our ancestral inclinations 


| towards piracy and freebooting, the German is similarly eon. 


stituted, though his plans are deeper, less overtly, and, in my 
opinion, less courageously, laid. Jealousy is his motive, but 
it is a motive we cannot afford to ignore. Now that the 
: Becher es : 

Transvaal is indisputably curs—news which has come upon 

" eee ry pee ; “typat 2? x73 arth S 

the German “man in the street” with startling suddenness, 
since he has been sustained by the Press up to the last in the 
belief that we were losing—I have no doubt that the public 


| opinion here towards England will undergo an ostensible 


change, though inwardly the dislike will continue to grow. It 
is the nature of the German to make the best of every 
opportunity, even when by so doing he shows himself incon. 
sistent with his previous conduct. Germans and German 
Jews are probably at this moment preparing to embark 


stream, was turned into a sewer, though it is now rather | for South Africa, in the hope of stepping in where others, 


‘towards whom they have been unsparing in abuse, have 


Germany's attitude to us, be justifiable? 


size, with a quantity of wildfowl, and a depth in places of nine | 


feet, always holds fish food. 
stock the Serpentine with rainbow trout, and in numbers 
enough for the public to fish for them. To sum up: f 
fishing is a most valuable addition to the national health 
reserve. It exists in many places, but is not properly 
developed, and where this is the case it is practically useless, All 
public waters should be stocked and preserved, and any one 
who wishes to present or endow a fishery should have facilities 
given by public bodies for the legal and proper conveyance of 
the gift. A public fish hatchery ought to be established for 
rearing trout of various kinds, especially rainbow trout, as 


well as good coarse fish. It would partly pay its own expenses | 


by sales to private owners wishing to stock their waters, 
while for public purposes the fish could be sold at cost price. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


OUR NEW FOE. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,— Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war,” 





It would be perfectly possible to | i 
augmentation of the German Navy, and we have just wit. 


iree | 


cleared the way. We can also expect that the demeanour of 
the German at home to English visitors will change for the 
better. But otherwise the ill-feeling will endure, and English. 
men who pride themselves on not contaminating their in. 
sularity when abroad will be deceived into the belief that, 
envious as the German might have been at first of British 


Sir, will this view, taken, as it will be, by thousands of 
Englishmen otherwise inclined to look with disfavour upon 
To this I would 
answer emphatically in the negative. We are watching the 
German flag oust us in commerce, we are watching the 


nessed the endeavours of Germany to form an understanding 


/ with America, and yet we cannot put two and two together, 
' Clearly these eftorts are directed against ourselves, and against 


athletics ? 


no other Power. When is England going to look these facts 
firmly in the face? Or are we once more after this war to 
sink into our customary self-complacency, and content our- 
selves with the slothful contemplation of titles, wealth, and 
It would be perhaps too pessimistic to declare 


' that we shall see no reform in our Army, though I should 


imagine that those whom such matters concern know their 
own impotence, and the public’s indifference to the weakness 
of our Executive. We may laugh at what we may be pleased 
to consider Germany's obsolete militarism, in comparison 


| with our own freer institutions, but we should not forget that 
' free as our own institutions are, they have of late shown un- 


and now that the war has been brought to a close these words | 


will no doubt form the substance of the thoughts of many 
Englishmen at the present time. But the continuation, 
“New foes arise,’ deserves not to be forgotten; and as we 
are at last able to take our eyes off the recent struggle in 
South Africa, it would be as well perhaps were we, before 
congratulating ourselves too heartily on the completed security 
of our Empire, to reflect upon our position in Europe, and 
sean the horizon in search of the new foe. That there isa 
foe, Sir, I think there can be little doubt, nor is it far to seek. 
It is Germany. Knowledge of German hostility has not been 
wanting in England, but no one who has not visited the 


siderable time and studied the newspapers, can have any 
adequate conception of the deep feeling of hatred which is 
entertained against us. The number of English people pos- 
sessing a first-hand knowledge of German newspapers is 
small, and thanks to the indifference which the average 

all expression of 
ted than is actually possessed, 


Englishman exhibits towards 


opinion, less knowledge is dig 





The time has come when we should leave off talking cant 
about the blood-relationship of the two nations. 


Not only 


mistakable signs of paralysis, while Tyranny, in the strict 
sense of the word, has not been unknown to be Freedom's best 
and truest friend.—I am, Sir, &c., C. W. BRopeB isp. 

8 Rheinblickstrasse, Wiesbaden. 

(Readers of the Spectator will not need to be told that we 
agree with Mr. Brodribb’s words of warning. Personally we 
do not blame the Germans or their Emperor for their deter- 
mination to leave nothing unattempted which may enable 


' them to win from us that Imperial position which we so 


ereatly value, but which they believe it wants only a little 
daring joined with patience to wrest from our palsied hands. 


| We want to encourage no foolish hatred of the Germans, for 


| hatred always ends in weakness. 


What we desire is that the 
British people should first realise the true nature of German 
aspirations, and then take the necessary measures to protect 


| themselves. Weare too much inclined, in our comfortable and 


wo . rar, seer | insular g temper, to think it impossible that any other nation 
country, and has not only visited it, but lived in it for a con- | insular good temper, I y 


can seriously mean us harm, For example, we laughed at the 


‘notion that the Boers could seriously intend to try to drive 


us out of South Africa. If we are wise we shall not make a 


| similar mistake in the case of Germany.—Ep. Spectator. | 


foreign | 





GERMANY AS “AGENT-PROVOCATEUR.” 
|To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—As an Englishman of German extraction, I should 
regard it as very unfortunate if the sentiments, indicative of 
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supercilious contempt for the mercantile and political sagacity 


in the field. The subsequent attack on Kekewich at Rooide- 


of this nation, expressed by “ Anglo-German” (Spectator, | 


May 31st) should be looked upon as in any way representa- 
tive of the mind of those who happen to have German blood 
in their veins, and yet live contentedly and happily in this free 
country. Your article of May 24th strikes me as being one 
of remarkable political insight. Your correspondent, Mr. 
Bullen (May 3lst), seems to me—I say it with the greatest 
respect—to misapprehend the T/mes's charge and your leader 
onit. The charge is not primarily that Germany is endeavouring 
tofoment British distrust of American methods in order to 
vet the sea commerce of England, but that Germany is 
doing her best to prevent the amicable relations at present 
existing between Great Britain and America from further 
consolidation in such wise that any serious misunderstanding 
leading to possible warfare 
shall become as absolutely impossible, humanly speaking, 
as warfare between, say, England and Scotland. But 
perhaps I am treating “ Anglo-German's ” 
seriously. There is a strong vein of naiveté in it which 
suggests to me that he must be a lineal descendant of the 
friends of my schooldays, the s/eben Schwaben. If the 
Englishman, the “ Britisher,” is so incapable of managing his 
business, so careless to defend his interests, so imbecile in his 


letter too 


| 


| gency—were not of the same stock. 


vaal must have somewhat upset his theories. There the on- 
slaught of the Boers was not only rendered unsuccessful 
without the aid of five hundred sabres, or even one sabre, but 
was converted into a victory for our arms. There the irregular 
mounted infantry won all the laurels. What occasioned the 
different result? Not generalship, surely, for Methuen and 
Kekewich are both tvo brilliant to stand comparison. No, 
simply this: Kekewich was in command of men to be trusted 
~-Yeomanry, Scottish Horse, South African Constabulary— 
all British, But the followers of Lord Methuen on his 
unhappy march—raised hastily to meet the pressing emer- 
It was no question of 


| rifle or sword, but simply one of blood.—I am, Sir, &e., 


between the two countries | 


Klerksdorp. A TROOPER OF Pacet’s Horsr. 





“BEGINNINGS” AND “ENDINGS” IN BRITISH 
WARS. 
(To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 


Srr,—A letier of mine under the above title appeared in the 
Spectator for November 11th, 1899. May I beg the favour of 


}a reprint of that letter at the present moment, when it is 
| fortunately opportune, with a few additions ?— 


political capacities, how came he into possession of such a! 


world-Empire? Surely not, God knows, by the grace of 
Germany, or of Russia, or of France! If tl 

“cousin” is such « “child in mundane affairs,’ all I can say, 
when I look at Egypt as it is and as it was, is that he is a very 
jine “child,” and compares quite favourably with the Con- 
“man”! The fact remains that although our 


ie English 


tinental 
educational policy may need revision, yet it is not necessarily 
quite inept because it differs, say, from the policy counte- 
nuanced by Germany in the education of Polish children 
Any difficulties connected with our Colonial policy 
are not likely to be by the 
Belgian or German methcds of colonisation. 


overcome neceptance ci 


The strength 


of the British Empire lies not in a formidable array | 
| ‘Erhebung Europas gegen Napoleon,’ p. 37. 


but in the free am 





ca paper of military st d 
undaunted spirit of her sons and her daughters distributed 
ull over the globe. Perhaps England has been “sleeping” 
the envy and maladroitness of her Continental “ cousins ” 
and “ friends” have, however, awakened her. She is entering 
upon a new and a glorious page of her history. Those who 
have disturbed her repose naturally view with concern the un- 
expected results of their machinations as they remembe: 
Shakespeare's lines :— 
“Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true.” 
—Iam, Sir, dc., ALBERT KOHLER. 
Weston-super-Mare, 





LORD METHUEN’S REVERSE. 
(To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Siz,—In the Spectator of March 22nd your correspondent 
signing himself * Miles Antiquus” surely proves himself 
somewhat unworthy of his chosen noim-de-guerre—if age 
carries wisdom with it—when he criticises the policy of 
universally substituting the rifle for the sword as the weapon 
of the mounted man in South Africa. Surely he does not 
assume that if we had changed the then existing state 
of things the tactics of the Boers would not have changed 
also. If Lord Methuen had led those “five hundred 
disciplined sabres,’ I cannot agree that they would have 
borne down “with irresistible shock’ on any charging 
Boers, for assuredly the Boers are not in the habit of 
asking for annihilation in the manner described, despite 
the belief of “Miles Antiquus,” expressed so graphically 
in his ideal description. Of course, if a 
“but one Regular cavalry regiment,” as fe modestly suggests 
—of swordsmen were to accompany every column it would 
be a distinct safeguard (hardly « brilliant observation!). 
But unfortunately at present the British Army will not run 
tosucha plan. We must keep our mounted infantryman, and 


regiment— 


} nm 


his proficiency is all that needs consideration. here is no 
soldier more dangerous to the Boer than the well-mounted 
vifeman. Your correspondent also unjustly employs the 


Tweebosch disaster us a weapon against mounted inregulars | remotely in a position to do so much...... In world-politics 


“ Sir,—The following quotations may be of interest at the present 
juncture :— For, though no nation is more raw and undisciplined 
than the English at their first coming over, yet a little time makes 
them brave soldiers, excellent officers, and wise counsellors.’-— 
Philippe de Commines, Book IV., chap. 5.—‘ An English army never 


| was nor will be fit for service till they have been out of their own 


i war the 


mous.” 
in these pages (October, 1900):—‘The Transvaal tragedy nears 
its end. 


island long enough to accustom them to military duty.’—Scott, 
‘Anne of Geierstein, chap. 25. (Probably suggested by the Com- 
mines passage.) —‘ Est ist tiberhaupt Englischer Art an jeden 
Krieg mit bedichtigem Zaudern heranzugehen und in der Kriegs- 
verwaltung weder an Priizision noch an Schnelligkeit Uberfluss zu 
haben—wir haben diess auch in der Gegenwart gesehen und sehen 
es tiglich; doch wird nur eine villige Unbekanntschaft mit den 
Englischen Dingen daraus einen Schluss auf Abnahme der Kraft 
und des Ehrgeizes dieses gewaltiges Volkes machen, da die 
Erscheinung dieselbe wie vor hundert und zwei hundert Jahren 
ist. Auch damals waren die Engliinder die letzten beim Anfange 
aber auch die letzten beim Ende jedes Krieges.—Von Sybel, 
gege Finally, there is the 
analogy of the other great race of Empire-builders:—‘ Ea fato 
quodam data nobis sors est ut magnis omnibus bellis victi viceri- 
inus. —Livy XXVL., 41.—I am, Sir, &c., W. T. ARNOLD.” 
In view of current statements to the contrary abroad 
—in his two volumes of personal experiences of the 
young Styrian journalist, Franko Seiner, for 
instance, declares that the Continent does not at all 
adequately realise the “inferiority” (minderwertigheit) of 
the British Army as revealed by the war just over—it is 
worth while to quote the following opinion of Dr. Delbriick, 
successor to the famous Treitschke in the editorial chair of the 
Preussische Jahrbiicher, author of a standard “ History of the 





| Art of War,” and one of the very few German journalists who 


do not allow passion to obscure judgment, and who imports 
German Wissenschaft into the discussion not merely of the 
past but of the present. In the Preussische Jalirbicher for 
May Dr. Delbriick writes :-— 

“The German Press is overwhelmingly of opinion, and has 
made that opinion predominant among our people, that the South 
African War has revealed England’s military weakness, and even 
ereatly lowered, well-nigh indeed drained dry, her financial power. 
A stronger proof of the very limited extent to which knowledge 


and impartiality have reached our journalism could hardly be 


imagined.” 
After discussing England’s financial position in the light of 
the French indemnity, Dr. Delbriick goes on :-— 


“Tt is the same with England’s military power. At the begin- 


ning of the war it was very possible to doubt England's capacity 
for her task, and the never-sutliciently-to-be-admired pertinacity 
of the Boers in their resistance naturally conduced to the under- 
estimation of the English. 


But even the greatest Boer enthu- 
siasts could not but bethink themselves that the more contemptu- 


ously they spoke of the English, the more did they depreciate the 
achievement of the Boers. 
wonderful for the very reason that they had to do with an enemy 
who was indeed often resoureeless and unskilful, but on the whole 
very gallant, aud not merely very numerous, but also martial. The 
military critics of the war are on this point absolutely unani- 


In reality, the exploits of the Boers are 


“Eighteen months ago,” continues Dr. Delbriick, “I wrote 


‘fen weeks ago, at the outbreak of the Chinese disturb- 


ances, Lord Roberts declared that he had no battalion to spare for 


the Far East. 


Now, however, England will soon be in a position 


to appear on any trans-oceanic battleground with a hundred 


t 


housand first-rate, war-hardened troops. No other Power is even 
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England is the absolutely strongest Power, only held in bounds 
by the possibility of a European coalition threatening her at 
home. How woefully erroneous was the view of England’s 
strength taken by German public opinion and almost the whole of 
the German Press, when the pendulum of the baiance seemed for 
atime to waver in South Africa! People believed they could 
speak already of the beginning of the end of the break-up of the 
British world-dominion. The loss of South Africa seemed bound 
to lead to the loss of India also. The very contrary has happened, 
and the English Power has issued from the hard trial strengthened 





and confirmed.’” 

That opinion Dr. Delbriick now repeats and reiterates. 
the word “soon” in it was confuted by events. To this 
bundle of quotations, all tending in the same direction, may I 
add the following touch of Greek sapience ? It is Menelaus’ 
apology for the Trojan War (Euripides, * Andromache,” 





681-84) :— 

a@geanrev ‘EAAdSa 
i waxns aloropes 
av eis Tavdpetur’ 7) 8 dutAsa 
yiyverat &idaocKaros.” 


““Kal rovto mAeloTov 






OrAav yap dv7es k 
“EBn 
Tart 


One little personal point, if J may be permitted, in conclusion. 
I ] A 


Bpototat 
A man is ily in favour of a war because he 
believes its purely military consequences to be good, and sees 
in this jp: war one confirmation of the old 
historical maxim that England begins wars weak and ends 
them As English inf 
still on the whole on the side of peace, that is not a conclusion 
for the most cosmopolitan of Liberals to take exception to.— 
W. 'T. ARNOLD. 


nov necessat 


irticuiar more 


Jaran 
tuence 


strone. 


Tam, Sir, &c., 
Montbarry, Canton Fribourg, June oth. 





“DE PROFUNDIS.” 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
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Sir,—Would “ De Profundis ’ 

columns you would kindly allow me to draw his attention to 

an exquisite little poem of J. G. Whittier’s, which I subjoin, 

and which might perhaps give him a little comfort and help ? 
S 


‘ 


pardon me if through your 


—I an, Sir, &c., 





“Tur Light THAT Is FELT. 


tender child of summers three, 
cing her little bed at night, 
tl 





ise stair timidly,— 
©“O Mother, take my hand,’ said she, 

« And then the dark will all be light.’ 
We older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before, 
And only when our hands we lay, 
Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day, 
And there is darkness never more. 
Reach downward to the sunless deep 


ire guides as blind as we, 


on the dark 


Wherein ¢ 
And Faith is small and Hope delays; 
Take Thou the hands of prayer we raise, 
And let us feel the light of Thee!” 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Many like myself must have been disappointed to find 
no letter in the Spectator of June 7th bearing on the interest- 
ing and pathetic letter of “De Profundis” in your issue of 
May 81st. May I be allowed, in default of others, to suggest 
some reasons which may be urged for suspense of judgment 
in a matter which to some men and women is of vital import- 
ance? It is, ¢ gin with, worth remembering that the idea 
developed by “ De Profundis ” 
of the human mind, that his difficulty has been other men’s 
difficulty for centuries, and it may well be that the theory 
has been rejected from time to time by thoughtful minds 
just because, while it seems to solve a terrible riddle, it 
step further 


only pushes the difficulty in reality one 

back. and suggests another enigma more terrible still— 
the Whence and How and Why of two co-equal, co-eternal 
Powers, at eternal strife with each other—a stern, un- 


re”; and a Moral Being, a “God 
but is powerless to help. 1] 


pitiless “ Natu 


Who 


varying, 


of Love,” means well 





can well imagine many a good soul, hard hit by the 
catastrophes of life, falling back helplessly and in despair 
in face of such a crushing and comfortless creed as this; and 
many a weak one giving up the struggle for good at once and 
saying in his heart, “‘ There és no God.” If such a theory can | 


to some minds, there are 
majority) to whom it 


possibility bring comfort 


any 


hers (and I am persuaded, a large 


Only | 


among the nations is | 


is a very old one in the history | 


~ ios 
would mean mental and moral ruin. There are, moreover two 
thoughts which might surely help us—they have helped ine 
| to a less despairing view than that so broadly stated by “De 
Profundis.” We are in too great a hurry to know every. 
thing at onee. We alternately resent and shrink under 
the silence which envelops us. But, puny weak atoms 
are in the midst of a splendid Universe 
slowly evolved and evolving from we know not what to 
we know not what, yet with glorious possibilities—who are 
we that we should ask and expect to be told things which, jf 
told, we should probably not understand—to have difficulties 
explained which, for aught we know, may be part of the sum 
of things, and as necessary to development and evolution 


as we 


the air we breathe? We are but as children playing on the 
| shore of 2 vast, mysterious ocean—infants crying for the licht 
—and the argument from ignorince, as a plea for patience and 
reserve, which is strong in scientific, is even stronger in 
spiritual matters. But this line of thought becomes even 
more convincing if we realise that the environment of pain 
and toil and sorrow in which men and women find themselves, 
and which envelops them from birth to death like an atmo. 
sphere, may be the one and only condition under which beings 
such as we are are capable of rising “on stepping-stones of 
| their dead selves to better things.” Development is not 4 
process done for us, but left to us to carry out for ourselves: 
and experience proves that it is in the battle of life, whether 
physical, mental, or spiritual, that characters are formed, And 
| if this is denied, let us try to conceive the contrary, if itis 
conceivable—to conceive a world in which it were “ always 
afternoon,” in which there were no sorrow, toil, or pain, in which 
men and women lived an even, unchequered existence, only 
snuffed out painlessly at three score years and ten-—and which 
of us would not degenerate rapidly into careless, selfish, use- 
less beings? I submit that the idea of one great Being, greater 
than the * Nature” which He created and controls, Who knows 
of what stuff we are made, and therefore environs us with just 
those conditions which tend to develop all that is worth most 
| in human nature, caring infinitely all the while for our sorrows 
and pains and helping us to bear them, is a less shocking idea 
than that elaborated by “De Profundis,” and vastly more 
| comforting,—with the added advantage of being in line with 
ANOTHER “Harp Hit.” 





Christianity.~-I am, Sir, &e., 

[We have received an immense number of letters, many of 
them of great ability, dealing with this subject, but are 
obliged by reasons of space to confine ourselves to printing 
the above.—Ep. Spectator.] 





AN ANSWER TO PRAYER. 

[To THE Epitor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r.--Your correspondent, “De Profundis,” in the Spectator 
|of May Slst says that to pray to God to interfere with 
the machinery, once started, is as unreasonable (all ex 
perience shows) as to thank Him for what we conceive 
This does not accord with 


to be blessings is superfiuous. 
ago I impulsively 2e- 


universal experience. Some 
solved to send £20 to a lady who had a cofiee-room, and 
condueted a “mission.” I soon realised what an unreason- 
impulse it had been. But though entirely contrary 
udgment, after about a fortnight’s delay 1 felt 
must go. I despatched it with the strictest 
injunctions that there should be no thanks, verbal or by letter. 
The lady wrote to me that she had been praying for about 
two months for £20, a quarter's rent; that on Lady-day she 
had but £21 and hesitated to reduce her resources to £1; but 
after a few days’ delay she paid her rent, whereupon 1 
I shall never 


years 
able 
to my 

the mon 


j 
J 
e 


y 
1S 





that 
| at once posted to her my two ten-pound notes. 
forget the relief it was to end the period of indecision by 
getting rid of the money. The lady’s gratitude to God, not 
me. was unbounded. I wanted no thanks. I sent the money 
simply because I felt I must; and never even visited th 
coffee-room, the cause of this strange experience. I may 
observe that £20 is a solid sum to expend on mere sentiment; 
but the pressure on my conscience was no sentiment.—I am, 


ls A. R. H. 








THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir.—Referring to Mr. Stapleton Martin's letter in your issue 
| of May Sist, the objection usually made to “which” in the 
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eae senaetanmea 
two passages quoted from the Prayer-Book is founded on the 
assumption that “which” is merely the neuter of “ who.” 
This, according to Latham, is a vulgar error and a blunder. 
“Which” is no neuter at all, not at any rate when the Prayer- 
Book was compiled, but is a compound word made up of 
“hwi? = “who” and “lic” = “like” (see also Earle’s “ Phil- 
ology ”)- I protest against the fashion of modernising either 
Bible or Prayer-Book phraseology; most interesting words 
have by this means totally disappeared.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Lawn, Budleigh Salterton. H. G. BAKER. 





{To THE EbDIron OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent in the Spectator of May 3lst may 
be glad to know that in the American Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh “ who” is substituted for “ which” both in the Lord's 
Prayer and in “General Confession.” I did not like the 
change, though using it on United States steamers, but that 
isa matter of taste.—I am, Sir, &c., GEORGE GLOVER. 
55 Church Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
{To THE EpItoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Srm,—Your very interesting article on “The Sermon on the 

Mount” in the Spectator of June 7th refers to the striking 


metaphors, paradoxes, and figures of speech which characterise | . : 
metaphors, parad yoee I | able to work together, often more overbearing, and generally 


that discourse. But these and similar expressions in other 
parts of the Bible would present fewer difficulties to the 
ordinary reader if it were more generally remembered that 
apparent exaggeration, not intended to be understood as such, 
has always been, and séz/l 2s, a constant feature of Oriental 
speech. Thus a recent traveiler in Palestine, on visiting a 
school there, was shown by a boy a letter which he was going 
to send off to his mother announcing his regret at some news 
just received from home. In it he had written, “ Tears are 
streaming down my face.” ‘The visitor remarked, “ How can 
you truly say this wher you are not shedding a single tear?” 
“Qh!” replied the boy. “my mother will understand what 
Imean.” He did not intend or expect that his words would 
be taken literally, as by a Western reader. Similarly 
many of our Saviour’s expressions which may appear to 
us to present difficulties would be differently understood by 
His original hearers. Thus His startling declaration, “If 
any man come to Me, and hate not his father and mother and 
wife—he cannot be My disciple,” becomes far more easy of 
acceptance in view of the circumstance that “to hate” is 
sometimes merely an Oriental form of expressing “to love 
less.” Some of your readers will probably differ entirely from 
your conclusion that “the Sermon on the Mount is the corner- 
stone of Christianity.” On the contrary, many of us believe 


that it is rather law than Gospel; inasmuch as it contains no | 


direct reference to Christ's sufferings and death, the great and 
chief means whereby God draws men’s hearts both to the love 
and obedience of Himself. 
obtain their main sanction until Christ’s death had revealed 
His highest claim to reverence. A very important aid to the 
understanding of the Sermon on the Mount is the bearing in 
mind that, as both St. Matthew and St. Luke expressly state, 
it was addressed to Disciples only; who as such were to be 
sent out as missionaries, without ordinary means of livelihood. 
They were to live by faith, and “take no thought” (that is, 
indulge no undue or distrustful anxiety) for their maintenance. 
But such a precept, if addressed to ordinary men, would be 
contrary to Scriptural doctrine in general. Other portions of 
the Sermon were also as evidently meant specially for 
preacher and missionaries.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
Upper Clapton, N.E. Wiuram TALrack. 





THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF CHAFF. 
[To THe Epiron OF THE “ SpEecTATOoR.” | 
Str,—As a constant and interested though humble reader of 
the Spectator, perhaps you will allow me, if you have space, to 
say one word in reference to your article on the educational 
value of chaff in the issue for June 7th from the other 
side—the smaller and much less important side, of course— 
namely, that of the girls. During my time at one of our 
largest girls’ public schools I used to think a good deal about 
this subject, and as those days are not very far away, the con- 
clusions of one who has “chaffed” and been “chaffed” may 
The class of boys on whom chaff 


be of some slight interest. 





life and esprit de corps as the best of them. 


falls most heavily (if this be not 2 mixed metaphor) is tue new 
boy, as such, and the person of offensive manners. The 
small, shy, home-bred lad suffers at first greatly under 
the shower of personal remarks, but before very long the very 
sting of them rouses him to answer witticism with witticism. 
and soon he is inspired with the desire to be himself one of 
this compact band of tormentors,—to be in the majority rather 
than in a minority of one; he suppresses his little peculiarities, 
puts his feelings in his pocket, and ends by being as full of 
Of a similar cou- 
version of persons of disagreeable manners it is not necessary 
to speak, the process is so familiar. These two classes exist 


| in a girls’ school also; but instead of instantly being attacked, 





At least its precepts would not | 








new or disagreeable girls are left completely and entirely 
alone. Neither blamed nor criticised—at most only reproved 
for something irregular by those in authority—new girls, 
always at first, and often permanently, shrink into themselves 
and become unable or unwilling to enter into the common life 
of school; while offensive persons lead a life of more or less 
uncomfortable loneliness without greatly improving in temper 
or manners. Of course, the ordinary girl gets plenty of chaff. 
but it is from her equals, and generally from those who know 
and like her rather than from strangers or those who consider 
her objectionable. That most girls are improved by school is 
undeniable, but I believe that one reason why women are less 


more liable to take offence than men is that they do not as a 

rule have to endure an education of wholesale and wholesome 

chaff.—I am, Sir, Xe., MarGery O'MALLcyY. 
Denton House, Cuddesdon, Oxford. 





DANTE'S “DE MONARCHIA.” 
[To THE EptTor or THE “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—In your article “ What is Peace?” in the Spectator of 
May 31st allusion is made to Dante’s aspiration for the joint 
Peace of the Papacy and of Imperial Rome expressed in his 
“De Monarchia.” I think it should be remembered that the 
Romish Church did not share this aspiration, but that by its 
decree the book was condemned and publicly burned; further- 
more, the decree against it is said to be stillin force. Probably, 
from its own point of view, Rome wasright. Many thoughtful 
men of that time held the opinion of Dante, but the attitude 
of the Papacy would seem to show that it considered the 
Imperial Pax Romana to be one thing and the Papal Paz 
Romana another, the two being irreconcilable. Something of 
this is suggested in a later sentence of the same article, but I 
think that without this added detail the suggestion might 
escape the emphasis it deserves.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
W. D. Scvtt. 
The Pines, Langland Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 





AN APOLOGY FOR CYNICISM. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “Spe 





STATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I was much struck by your indulgent comments on 
cynicism as wu safeguard against misguided 
(Spectator, May 31st), some sentences of which remind me 
of Talleyrand’s “ Point de zéle” and of Goethe's “ Nothing is 
so terrible as ignorance with spurs on.” One point, however, 
seems to me not to be sufficiently brought out. There are a 
few earnest men, such as the poet Clough, in whom a “ pleasant 
cynicism,’ as Bagehot calls it, grows up in their own despite. 
Taine complained that Thackeray, being keenly alive to the 
incongruity of things, was irritated instead of being enter- 
tained by it; and he adds that a man of this temperament can 
hardly be genial, and cannot possibly be happy. If he had 
known more of Thackeray's own life and character, he would 
assuredly have modified that statement; but he is right in 
thinking that a man so constituted ought to cultivate the 
prevent weeping. Macaulay finds 
for representing the political ideal 
general happi- 
Assuredly 


acbiavellian 


enthusiasm 


art of laughing to 
fault with Machiavelli 
as consisting, not in the promotion of 


} 
t resuits. 


ness, but in the achievement of grea 





such a contention may involve t con- 
} . 1, 


sequences, especially if the great results lie in the direction, 





not of science or literature, but of war. Thus, in a paradoxical 
Cherbuli 
foreign, are a sou a, 
French Revolution and the victories of Napoleon are contem- 


plated by the imaginative philosopher with satisfaction, and 





admitting that wars, civil and 





passage, ez, after 


ce of eruel st 






vet maintains that the 
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that history would have been poorer if they had not occurred. In 


other words, such tragedies of real life ought to be enacted wé | 


pueris placeant. What can be more cynical? And yet a 
grain of truth lies hidden in the Frenchman's extravagance. 
This grain of truth may be made clear by referring to a 
remark of Fitzjames Stephen which is to the following effect : 
Icelanders seldom commit crimes, and Esquimaux hardly 
ever; and yet would not any philosopher, if he could make 
choice of his native land, wish to look back on the chequered 
but grand history of England or of France rather than on the 
unchronicled insipidity, the sepulta cnertia, of the hyper- 
boreans ? Whence it follows that in polities, as in architec- 
ture, mere greatness counts for something. Mill says that 
though Nicias was doubtless superior to Alcibiades, Pericles 
was superior to either of them. Might he not have added 


that each of the three types of character has its place in the | 


economy of things? The strength and swiftness of the eagle 
and the wisdom of the serpent are at least as essential to a 
nation as the harmlessness of the dove.—I am, Sir, Ke., 
Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE. 
Athenrum Club, Pall Mail, S.W. 





THE BLOOD TAX. 
!To THE EDITOR or TUB “SPHCTATOR.’’} 
Stm,—I should like to answer a question put by your reviewer 
while noticing my novel, “The Blood Tax,” in the Spectator 
of May 24th. Having quoted the incident of the German 
officer forced to leave the Army because of a box on the ear 
received in the dark, he asks, “Is this a caricature?” In 
reply I wish to mention that the incident referred to happened, 


in all its details, within my own experience, with cnly this | 


addition, that the unlucky man was a veteran, decorated in 
war-time, a circumstance which was powerless to arrest lis 
doom.—I am, Sir, e., DorotTHEA GERARD. 
Pryski, Kossow, Galicia, Austria. 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN SCHOOLS. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
Str,—In Dr. Hartog’s excellent and timely article in the 
Fortnightly Review for June, “The Teaching of Style in 
Schools,” he advocates the adaptation to English uses of the 
French system of teaching the mother-tongue. No advice could 
be sounder; nor would its adoption involve the destruction of 
an existing system, for we have none. I can, however, testify to 
the excellence of the French principle in question, for it is now 


some years since that principle, as applied to the teaching of | 


English at Roedean School for Girls, was put into practice by 


myself under the direction of the Misses Lawrence, the | 


Principals; and I have had every opportunity of observing 


the results. It may he interesting to your readers to note | 


that the new departure in education—so long urgently needed, 
so long deferred-—has been made on the women’s side.—I am, 
Sir, &e., L. Cope CORNFORD. 

Brighton. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE IRISH 
SOLDIERS: A CORRECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,” 
S1r,—I have only just seen the Spectator of May 17th and I 
dare say before now other correspondents have called your 
attention to the literary forgery perpetrated, knowingly or 


unknowingly, by the compiler of the “Compendium of Irish | 


Biography.” The speech there referred to as the Duke of 


Wellington's is a pure fabrication, and was never uttered by | 


the Duke. It was concocted by an advocate of Catholic 
Emancipation as a specimen of what (in his opinion) the Duke 


ought to have said; but this bogus speech has been caught up | 


and repeated as the Duke’s own words by so many Catholic 
writers, one after another, that many readers have been 
deceived into taking it as authentic; among others the late 
Mr. Ruskin, who has quoted it as genuine in the preface to 
one of his works. The Duke’s sentiments and utterances on 
Catholic Emancipation were very different from what they 
are here represented to have been. Besides, the great Duke 
always spoke simply and accurately, and he would never have 
made such a wild statement as that “it is mainly to the Irish 
Catholics that we all owe our proud pre-eminence in our military 
career.’ Mr. Fitchett in his interesting book, “ How England 


—— 


lington sometimes talked very wildly about his sili, 
one time he called them the scum of the earth; at another he 
said that he owed all his suecesses to them.” ([ quote fron 
memory, not having the hook by me.) But Wellington ik 
spoke wildly, and both these assertions were true, nor is they 
anything incompatible in them.—I am, Sir, &c., - 

F. H. Tyrrer, Lieutenant-( yeneral 

Hotel de France, Cainbo-les-Bains, B.P., France. ; 


ST. PETER’S “DEPART FROM ME......0 LORD.” 
{To THe Epiror or tHE “ Srectator.”] 
Sik,—In the interesting estimate of St. Peter's character in 
the Speetator of May 10th, his words, “ Depart from me, for 
Lam a sinful man, O Lord,” are attributed to “a moment of 
, moral desperation,” “a very human desire to turn back from 
the weary pursuit,” Xe, and “to get rid of the struggle.” In 
other words, if [ rightly apprehend the writer, they indicate a 
step backward, albeit temporary only, in his spiritual progress, 
Is there not, I venture to ask, ground for a widely different 
interpretation,—viz., that they mark a very important and 
decided advance in the same? In that moment, surely, his 
faith in his Master was lifted to a higher plane, and the 
foundation of repentance more solidly laid in a deepened 
sense of sin, The clue St. Luke gives us must not be lost 
sight of. They were words of “awe” (2302) which struc: 





him in common with every other witness of a work 
clearly superhuman in power, of which his Master was the 
worker. It seems as though it flashed upon him in a momen; 
— ‘here at my side, working beside me while ‘I perceive, 
Him not, is the very power of God, visibly put forth!” And 
with that realisation there awoke in him that “awe” whicl; 
the older revelation from Sinai had ingrained into the 
Israelite as a second nature,-—the awful conviction, shared | 
| Moses (Exodus iii. 6), Elijah (1 Kings xix. 15), Manoah 
| (Judges xiii, 22), even Isaiah (vi. 4), that man in his sin cannoi 
face or bear the presence of God. It was no wish to part, but 
the momentary instinctive fear that he needs must be parte 
from Christ, that spoke in that characteristically hasty 
utterance. Yet surely the crisis left him spiritually higher 
than before; nearer to Christ; and more prepared to receive 
the better doctrine than that of Sinai,—-that bids the sinner 
not fly from death, but seek for (cye in the presence of God, 
—I am, Sir, Ce., SENEX, 





RUBRIC OF MOSQUES. 
[To THE EDITOR or TUE “SrEcTATOR.”} 

Sirn,—In relation to inscriptions in the mosques in Cairo, 
by means of which the history of gifts, repairs, and 
' additions may le traced (see Spectator for May 24th), 
it may interest your readers to know that, under the 
charge of the Comité de Conservation des Monument; 
de YArt Arabe, Herz Bey, their architect, places on each 
part of the new work which may be necessary to effect : 
| repair a short statement in Arabic, with the date. I an 
‘ happy to say that very little “restoration” is now done. The 
' works are those of very genuine and careful repair, the pro- 
gress of which can be traced year by year, whether they be in 
stene, wood, or metal. The methods of work to-day are in 
many cases so identical with those of times past that were it 
not for the dates it would be often difficult to tell new work 
from old.—I am, Sir, &c., Somers CLARKE. 

Reform Club. 





THE PHILOSOPHER, THE CROWS, AND THE BOY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—In his “ Facts and Comments” Mr. Herbert Spencer 

has a brief article headed “A Few Americanisms,” in which 

he protests, and very justly so, against the use of certain 

“new words or new uses of old words.” Various examples are 

given, and the article winds up with the following remark :— 


s 


“Perhaps a little might be done if in return for criticisms 
on Americanisms like those passed above, Americans were 
systematically to expose deteriorations in the language 
as spoken here. They might, for example, mercilessly 
ridicule that vulgar misuse of the word ‘awfully,’ which 
has now continued for more than a generation.” This 
reminds me of the following rather good story told to me 
by a friend now deceased. A certain distinguished philoso- 





Saved Europe,” says that “it must be confessed that Wel- 


pher happened to be staying at a country house in which 
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my friend was also a guest, and one morning a youngster 
looking out of the window, observing a large flock of rooks 
alighting on the grass, cried out: “ What an awful lot of 
crows,” upon which the philosopher, in a tone intending to con- 
veya gentle rebuke, inquiringly said: “‘ Well, my young friend, 
are crows really so very awful?” The boy quickly answered: 
«J didn’t say, ‘What a lot of awful crows,’ but ‘What an 
awful lot of crows!’” The philosopher remained silent, and 
the boy whispered to my friend: “ Had him that time, I think, 
Sir!” ‘This is a true story.—I am, Sir, &c., Po W. 





THE WORD “EXPECT.” 
(To THE Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.’ } 
$1r,—I appeal to you, as a lover and defender of that glorious 
estate, the English language—of which I, an American, claim 
to be, even as yourself, a joint-heir—to gird up your loins and 


that there has crept into the speech of cultivated Britons of 
both sexes a particularly vile and vulgar misuse of the verb 
“expect” ? For years I have noted with growing horror the 
growth of the impropriety. I think I observed it first in Mr. 
W. E. Norris’s novels, and tried to believe that the slip was a 
mark of personal eccentricity. But the evidence is now 
overwhelming vs to the prevalence with you of the 
vicious habit. Even Mrs. Humphry Ward offends, though 
not often. At this moment I have before me an exquisite 
piece of literary workmanship, ‘“‘The Lady Paramount,” of 
your Mr. Henry Harland. That elegant story abounds in the 
inelegance. On p. 60the gay Adrian says to Anthony: “I expect 
you are sufficiently acquainted with polite society to know,” 
&e.; and on p. 218, “I expect you have lost me a tenant.” 


Twenty other equally atrocious examples might be cited from | 


the same book. This is “ most tolerable and not to be 
endured.” Will you allow me to say that I blush for 
you and that I am amazed? How and when did your 


tunics were unloosed, even on cold wintry days, if permission 
was given. Similarly the collars of serge jackets were un- 
hooked and generally turned down when the men were doing 
heavy work or on long marches, Abroad, in India or Egypt, 
the command “ March at ease” meant mop your brows and 
undo your khaki jackets. I made two voyages on the old Indian 
troopers which were manned by the Navy. At fire-alarm 
dril! soldiers and sailors alike fell in, and each took his part 
in working of pumps or provisioning of boats. The alarm 
found the sailor properly dressed, he did his work thus, 
and remained thus when the parade was over. The soldier 
was found with his coat unbuttoned—once the Mediterranean 
was reached—he did it up as he fell in, he undid the top 
buttons to work, when he fell into line before dismissal he did 
them up again, was dismissed and walked away with his hands 
at his neck. Again, ata military tournamentI once saw a dis- 


do your possible to repel a trespasser. Are you aware, Sir, | Play given respectively by seamen and Royal Artillerymen: it 


consisted in mounting, dismounting, and man-handling a 
light gun. Both performances were excellent, but whereas 
the seaman seemed to be always comfortable and working well 
within himself, the soldiers’ belts rode up their jackets and 





their jackets rode up their bodies; there was a general idea of 
strain and effort. Five minutes afterwards I saw both parties 
out of the arena: the sailor was as he left, the soldier had 
unbuckled his belt and once more undone that collar. The 
present Egyptian Army isa product of English militarism, and 
I know of no more eloquent answer on the whole to detractors of 
English officers’ zeal or ability. It has been made by practical 
men out of unpromising material at a minimum of cost. The 
making of bricks without straw is no new task in Egypt. Yet 
even here the trail of the serpent is seen. During the years 
of campaigning and frontier work a brown woollen jersey was 
substituted for the khaki jacket, and officers wore a cricket 
shirt, black tie, and a jacket much like a buttoned-up lounge 
coat, the collar turned down far away from the neck and 
throat. Now peace has come: the men have resumed in 





educated classes contract the evil habit? ‘ Expect’’—which 

can only apply to the future—used, almost habitually, as the 
»quivalent of “think,” “believe,” or“ suppose,” predicated of the | 
past or present! For years in “ the States ” that employment of 
“expect ” has been regarded as a shibboleth, a sure proof of | 
bucolic under-breeding and bad education. To think that the 
British people, which has presumed to deride the sound | 
Chaucerean use of “ guess” in Yankeeland, should be in the | 





way of accepting as its pet synonym for the idea a verb for- 
hidden both by the laws and the long-established usages of good 
English! In the“ Century Dictionary” this use of “ expect” 
is labelled “ Provincial Eng. and Local U.S.” Have your 
“provinces” prevailed over your Metropolis ?—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Boston, U.S.A. HENRY AUSTIN CLAPP. 


[England expects every man to do his duty” towards our 
language, and America does the same. But we should not be 
doing our duty if we said we “expect” that Mr. Clapp is right 
in his criticism, though that is our belief. Yet though we hold 
Mr. Clapp to be right in this case, we are jealous as to 
all attempts to restrict the development of our language, or to 
put it in a strait-waistcoat. “I trade both with the living and 
the dead for the enrichment of our tongue,” was Dryden’s | 
principle, and it was as sound as his style. We have a right | 
to expect every author of repute to consider the enrichment 
of our tongue.—Epb. Spectator. ] 





THE MYSTERY OF THE BRITISH MILITARY 
UNIFORM. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


S1z,—I have listened for many a year to complaints about the | 
discomfort and unpracticalness of Army uniform from those | 
who wore it, but never until I read the letter of the Head- | 
Master of Loretto in your issue of March 22nd have I seen | 
mention in print of that one fatal defect,—tightness round 
the chest and shoulders and the buttoned-up collar. I first | 
made acquaintance with a tunic in a school Cadet corps, and I | 
remember that our zeal to practise the bayonet exercise was | 
only equalled by our disinclination to perform it in military | 


¢ 


attire. Since then I have served in the Army for ten years, | 
half spent in England, half in hot stations abroad. At home | 
the one desire of men at hard work is to unhook their collars. | 
When on detachment—chureh was a couple of miles from | 
barracks, along hilly roads—collars and the top buttons of | 


barracks the high-collared jacket, and the officer has to wear 
the same—at least on parade—for uniformity’s sake. I have 
heard that since I left India the demand from regimental 
soldiers for a turned-down collar has been met in the following 
ingenious manner: the high collar remains on the khaki 
jacket, but a turned-down roll has been stitched to its top, so 
that the soldier now has a double collar round his neck 
instead of a single. The mystery is——Who persists in the 
fashion 2 I have never been in the confidence of generals, but 
I have heard all other ranks objecting. Perhaps the most 
comfortable dress in the Army is that of the School of 
Gunnery. A linen shirt and collar and black tie are 
worn under a pea-jacket. But it excites the ire of Staff 
officers, and I have known an officer reminded that the 
costume was for drill only, and checked for appearing 
in it “unduly” in the streets. To any civilian who 
wishes to know what Army uniform is like I offer this 
receipt: Take a warm afternoon and a smartly fitting 
frock-coat, cut a foot off the tails of the latter before 
putting on, button it up, turn up the collar and fasten it 
firmly round the throat by a tab fixed under the chin. Next 
bat at the nets for ten minutes, then bowl for a like period. 


| He will find that such a costume hampers him even for ping- 


pong; how much more then for the feats of activity and 
endurance demanded of a soldier! Just now Army reform is 
a burning question, and information of the ways of the War 
Office is constantly being demanded. In the street the cry is 
—Light, more light; the gasp in the ranks is—Air, more air. 
If any layman thinks the facts are overstated, let him visit 
barrack-rooms any afternoon and see how many men are 
wearing jackets as they are made to be worn, and as he sits 
at home that evening let him ponder why he is not tempted 
to throw off the clothes he ordinurily wears round his neck 


and shoulders.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


Catro. R. J. WESTROPP. 





THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
[To THe Epirork OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ } 
Sir,—I should be obliged if you would insert the following 
announcement :— 
It is intended to issue at an early date lists of the chief errata 
the “Dictionary of National Biography.” Some error is 


inevitable in an undertaking of such magnitude, and although 
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the mistakes that have hitherto been brought to the editor’s 
notice are neither numerous nor important, yet the well-estab- 
lished reputation of the “Dictionary” requires that, as far as 
practicable, errors affecting fact or date, however inconspicuous, 
should be removed. ‘The lists of errata will deal exclusively with 
matters of fact and date, and will not supply new. information. 
But it is desirable that the work of correction as far as facts and 
dates are concerned should be done fully and thoroughly. The 
publishers and myself would therefore feel gréatly obliged if 
readers of the “ Dictionary” who have not already forwarded to 
us particulars of mistakes that have come under their observation 
would send them to us now. All commypnications should be 
addressed to the Editor of the “Dictionary of National Biography,” 
15 Waterloo Place, London, 8.W. 


—I am, Sir, &c., Sipney LEE. 





A CORRECTION. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


Srr,—Will you permit me, as circumstances prevented my 
correcting a proof of ‘ The Settlers” before publication in the 
Spectator of June 7th, to point out that in the fourth line of 
second verse “saved” should read *“sowed”?—I am, 


the 
Sir, &e., LAURENCE 
70 York Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W. 


Housman. 








POETRY. 


THE PEACEFUL HEART. 
Some hearts are haunts of peace, 

And some are haunts of strife ; 
In some all wars must cease, 

In some all wavs are rife. 


Oh, grant a heart to me 

Where holy peace may dwell; 
And let my heart not be 

War's fearful citadel. 





ELLA FuLuer Maitnanp 
BOOKS. 


——@——— 
MR. WATSON’S CORONATION ODE.* 


Mr. Witt1aAm Watson has broken silence with a poem of 


such fine poetical quality, such elevation of thought and 
distinction of style, as will go far to reconcile us to his long 
abstention from the practice of his art. 
abiding merit may be written, here at least we have a poem 
wholly worthy of the occasion, dignified yet never frigid in 
sentiment, ornate yet never sophisticated in diction, instinct 
with the spirit of sober Imperialism, and marked by the 
almost unerring felicity of phrase that has always distinguished 
Mr. Watson's best work. 

The Ode opens with a survey of the growth of the Empire,— 
the gathering of “kingdom in kingdom, sway in oversway, 
dominion fold in fold,” with a special emphasis on Britain’s 
queenship of the seas :— 

“Time, and the ocean, and some fostering star 
In high cabal have made us what we are, 
Who stretch one hand to Huron’s bearded pines, 
And one on Kashmir’s snowy shoulder lay, 
And round the streaming of whose raiment shines 
The iris of the Australasian spray. 
For waters have connived at our designs, 
And winds have plotted with us—” 





Not less impressive is the series of terse word-portraits of the 
greatest of King Edward’s forerunners, culminating in the 
vivid picture of William of Orange— 
“That worn face, in camps and cou 
The guest who brought us law and liberty 
Raised well-nigh from the dead.” 








The poet then passes to Queen Victoria, and in a fine image | 


forecasts the presence of the mighty dead :— 
“Yea, she herself, in whose immediate ste; 
Thou standest, in the shadow of her soul; 
All these, O King, from their seclusion drea 
And guarded palace of cternity, 
Mix in thy pi i 
Hear the long waves of acclamation roll, 
And with yet mightier silence marshal thee 
To the awful throne thou hast inherited.” 


ad 


~ 


















* Ode on the Day of the Coronation of King Edward VII, By William Watson. 
London: John Lane. 


[2s. 6d.) 


Whatever else of 











ai 
From the catalogue of Kings Mr. Watson turns to the 
“long glories” that “prance .and_ triumph by,” with an 
incidental vindication of ‘such ceremonial :— 

“ Nature disdains not braveries : why should we 
The sombre foil to all her splendours be ? ” 

Next, by way of fitting preparation for the final and culyj. 
nating passage of the Ode, Mr. Watson gives us what in musical 
parlance would be called a slow movement,—a singularly 
beautiful passage, full of a truly Virgilian magic, and notable 
for the unforgettable reference to Ireland in its closing lines .— 


“And now the pomps have passed and we depart 
Each to the peace or strife of his own heart. 
And now the day whose bosom was so high 
Sinks billowing down: and twifight sorceries change 
into remote and strange 
What is most known and nigh : 
And changelessly the river sends his sigh 
Down leagues of hope and fear, and pride and shame, 
And life and death; dim-journeying passionless ; 
T'o where broad estuary and beaconing ness 
Look toward the outlands whence our fathers came. 
And high on Druid mountains hath the sun 
Flamed valediction, as the last lights died 
Beyond that fatal wave, that from our side 
Sunders the lovely and the lonely Bride 
Whom we have wedded but have never won.” 
Night falls, and the poet recalls the “old greatnesses” of the 
dim past, the * prone regalities,” the “kingdoms and thrones 
forgotten of the sky,” of which he writes— 
* All these 
Have been, and stablisht on their dust we stand. 
“So great we are, and old” is the keynote of the poem. We 
may stave off “the doom of overlordships” that has brought 
low other Empires, but— 
“ By chinks and crannies, Death, 
Forbid the doorways, oft-times enterecth.” 
Mr. Watson dreads the condition described by an Elizabethan 
writer as “drowned in security”; he would rather see the 
nation over-anxious than over-confident, and holds, with Miltun, 
that the people at large ought to learn— 
“ What makes a nation happy; keeps it so; 
What ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat.” 
And then comes the final message and warning to England,— 
an eloquent appeal to her to combine the pursuit of “efficiency” 
with adherence to her loftiest ideals :— 
“ For now the day is unto them that know, 
And not henceforth she stumbles on the prize ; 
And yonder march the nations full of eyes. 
Already is doom a-spinning, if unstirred 
Tn leisure of ancient pathways she lose touch 
Of the hour, and overmuch 
Recline upon achievement, and be slow 
To take the world arriving, and forget 
How perilous ave the stature and port that so 
Invite the arrows, how unslumbering all 
The hates that watch and crawl. 
Nor must she, like the others, yield up yet 
The generous dreams! but rather live to be 
Saluted in the hearts of men as she 
Of high and singular election, set 
Benignant on the mitigated sea; 
That greatly loving freedom loved to free, 
And was herself the bridal and embrace 
Of strength and conquering grace.” 

The Ode is addressed to the King, but the personal note ia 
never insisted on. There is none of the language of formal 
compliment, nothing of the attitudinising courtier, in My. 
Watson’s lines. The King, at the moment of his Coronation, 
stands forward as the central figure of the English race, and, 
as we have seen, itis to the race that Mr. Watson addresses 
the warning which forms the core of a very beautiful and in- 
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pressive poem. 
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poem seems to us to furnish a very happ 
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ted by the felicitous evasion of the obvious, by the 
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ian disdain of saying a plain thing im a plain way. 


Watson may not belong to the order of poets wiost 


Mr. 
verse is simple, sensuous, and passionate, but he poss 

in as high a degree as any writer since Matthew Arnold th 
“antiseptic of style,” the serene classicism of phrase whicu 
enables a poet to give dignified and enduring expressicn to 


elevated thought. 
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THE FRENCH PEOPLE.* 


Mr. Hassawt has lost a golden chance. With such a title 
as The French People he might have given us a fresh and 
yaluable book. He might have regarded our neighbours from 
a psychological point of view, and attempted to sketch the 
character of the most highly complex nation in Europe. He 
might have sought an explanation for that savage vivacity 
and miraculous intelligence which make France difficult to 
understand and almost impossible to govern. But he has not 
done this; he has been content to tell once more the familiar 
story of France’s development; and it is only here and there 
that we can disengage some traits which distinguish the 
people (or the peoples) of France. 

The political history of the French people is not interesting. 
It never displayed the smallest talent for self-government; 
its Parliamentary institutions have never formed an integral 
part of its life; and but for such insensate outbursts of fury 
as the Revolution and the Commune, it might be said to have 
played a small part in its country’s drama. Now and again 
Kings have flattered it to check the power of too arrogant 
nobles. Louis XI., for instance, made the best use he might 
of popular feeling; he saw most clearly that the energy of the 
people might easily be opposed to the arrogance of the feudal 
lords; nor can we agree with Mr. Hassall that he “had no 
sympathy with democratic views.” The great Monarch, again, 
Louis XIV. himself, exalted the people at the expense of the 
nobles, who under his predecessors had acquired an almost 
kingly power, and it is not a mere paradox that this absolute 
Monarch prepared the way for the Revolution. But the 
people has affected the government of France merely by 
interludes. It has trusted or endured its rulers with patient 
consistency, displaying enthusiasm before them if they are 
picturesque, and a willing submission when they are strong. 
For the rest, the French people has lived its life in a state of 
amiable and thrifty enjoyment; it has remained true through 
many centuries to its essential character; and despite un- 
numbered changes of blood and state, it is to-day very much 
what it was in the time of Caesar. 

Above all, it loves ease and gossip. It is never so happy as 
when it loiters on a boulevard, and reads the journal with a 
glass of absinthe at its elbow. The Gauls, said Caesar, are 
always hungry for news, and believe whatever story the 
last stranger has to tell; nor is that any less true to-day 
than it was when Caesar wrote. Indeed, it is precisely this 
love of gossip and news, even when it is false, which reconciles 
the many contradictions of the French character. Yet Mr. 
Hassall does not estimate very highly the influence of the 
Press. ‘“ Party and personal influences dictate the tone of 
the articles in the journals,” says he, “which consequently 
have little value and are seldom read by the majority of 
Frenchmen.” That the journals have little value none will 
deny, but that they “are seldom read” is an amazing state- 
ment. France is the journalist’s paradise. Not only does it 
support an infinite number of news-sheets; it was the first 
country in Europe to show what might be accomplished by 
an immense circulation. Go where you will, you will see the 
halfpenny paper in every man’s hand, and were it not that 
one nail drives out another, all the lies-of all the journalists 
would find a ready credit. The agitation which has for so 
long divided France was the work of newspapers, and we 
cannot understand upon what facts Mr. Hassall bas based his 
singular statement. 

The French people, then, loving its ease and its amuse- 
ments, is perfectly content to be governed by a strong man. 
Its devotion to Caesarism is by this time a commonplace 
whose truth is not disturbed by changing dynasties. A 
Republican form of government has not turned the current 
of French sympathy. The free electors of France ask nothing 
more than to be firmly and autocratically ruled. “ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity” is 2 sound legend which may safely 
be chalked upon the wall, but it conveys little sense to the 
brain of the French people. A firm hand is always more 
highly esteemed than an open mind, and the Third Republic, 
when it has not been an idle procession of displaced Minis- 
tries, has been the triumph of despots playing with the forms 
of democratic government. The popularity of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau was established upon the same sentiment upon 








which rests the admiration of Napoleon, and it differs only in 
degree. In other words, the Frenchman loves his life so 
well that he likes to have his government carried on by 
an expert, which is logical enough, even though it be 
anti-democratic. But the newspapers will not permit the 
Frenchman to be constant to his hero. Under the im- 
fluence of a free, untrammelled Press, to which the last 
enormity of insult is permitted, no reputation can last very 
long. In other words, the French, who take their cue from 
the journals, use up their best men with incredible celerity. 


| Of course, when M. Lemaitre and his friends charge M. Wal- 


deck-Rousseau with embezzling the millions of Madame 
Humbert, they know that they are not telling the truth. But 
the lie is read by hundreds of thousands of citizens, and 
repeated in thousands of cafés. And the bravest statesman 
may he forgiven if he gets tired of a daily calumny. Here, 
then, is the first paradox: the French people, sworn to preach 
the doctrine of the Revolution en bloc, still idolises a tyrant; 
and yet it cannot refrain, even in the act of adoration, from 
insulting its idol. There is one puzzle which the state, of 
France asks us to resolve, and the solution is not easy. : 

Again, for many centuries France has aimed at a policy of 
expansion, and she is manifestly incapable of colonisation. 
But failure does not completely baffie her, and the men who 
would not for the world leave their native boulevard clamour 
that their compatriots should establish an Empire across the 
sea. Louis XIV. would have carried the civilisation of France 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. He founded colonies 
everywhere, and wherever there was a French colony there 
were also the lessons of Catholicism. The great King did not 
succeed, and failure has dogged the steps of his successors. 
But France is not abashed, and still there is much talk of 
Africa, of Siam, of Tonquin, and of Madagascar. Here, then, 
is another paradox: the act of colonisation is distasteful to 
the French people, which nevertheless pursues an ungrateful 
ambition (in the newspapers) with all the energy and eloquence 
it can command. 

So, too, France, Catholic at heart, is persistently Anti-Clerical 
in her policy. Despite the recent reaction of the Church, the 
Ferry laws have lost none of their force, and M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s laws against the Association are not unpopular. 
But the same France which would secularise her life and her 
education is both Anti-Semite and. Anti-Protestant. Again 
we are confronted by a contradiction which it is difficult to 
explain.. Nor arewe at the end of our paradoxes, which might 
be doubled or trebled with very little ingenuity. And. the 
strangest paradox of all is that France, for all her political in- 
certitude, for all her contradictory aims, is tbe mother of art 
and intelligence. Madame Metternich called Paris the cabaret 
of Europe; it is also the ateléer of the arts and sciences. Logic, 
lucidity, a perfect sense of style,—these are the endowment oi 
the greatest of Frenchmen, and they appear to the superficial 
observer the antithesis of French life and French polities. 
And how shall we explain the fact that the thriftiest nation in 
Europe will readily invest its money in Panama, or in the least 
gilded of gold mines? In brief, to think of the French people 
is to pose a hundred riddles, and perhaps we have no right to 
blame Mr. Hassall for not attempting an answer to any of 


them. 


AMERICAN LIGHTS ON BUSINESS AND TRUSTS.* 
THE value of Mr. Carnegie’s latest book would have been con- 
siderably enhanced if he could have found time to condensé 
it and bring it up to date. His advice to young men as to 
how they may hope to secure success in business, though not 
for the most part very original, is yet quite worthy of being 
reproduced once. But it becomes a little wearisome to receive, 
even on such unquestionably high authority, twice (in one case 
even thrice) in the same volume such lessons as that the secret 
of commercial success is to be found, not in putting one’s eggs 
in different baskets, but in keeping them all in one basket 
and watching that basket; or that the sure path to promotion 
in 2 manufacturing or mercantile establishment lies in 
attracting the attention of one’s immediate superiors, and 
ultimately of the heads, by the exhibition of more than average 
capacity and interest in the prosperity of the firm. Nor is 
the reiteration by the same authority of the view that College 








* (1.) The Empire of Business. By Andrew Carnegie. London: Harper and 





* The French People. By Arthur Hassall, M.A. Londou: W. Heinemann. 
Ss. 


Brothtrs. [10s. 6d. -(2.) Commercial Trusts: the Growth and Rights of 
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students are largely engaged in “learning a little about the 
barbarous and petty squabbles of a far-distant past ” likely 
to dispel those prejudices in favour of a classical education 
which are still so widely entertained, and which we must 
confess have not been entirely exorcised from our own breast. 


If Mr. Carnegie could not conveniently revise and edit these 
gleanings of his, he should have found somebody to discharge 
that task for him. As it is, he does himself injustice. He 
writes himself down a rampant Philistine without, in 
fact, being one at all. For even in the particular paper 
in which occurs the eminently Philistine sentence just 
quoted, Mr. Carnegie is careful to disclaim any intention to 
disparage University education. “For such as can afford to 
obtain a University degree, and have means sufficient to 
ensure a livelihood, the writer is the last man to advise its 
rejection—compared with which all the pecuniary gains of the 
multi-millionaire are dross—but for poor youth the earning 
of a competence is a duty, and duty done is worth even more 
than University education, precious as thatis. Liberal educa- 
tion,” he proceeds, “ gives a man who really absorbs it higher 
tastes and aims than the acquisition of wealth, and a world to 
enjoy into which the mere millionaire cannot enter; to find, 
therefore, that it is not the best training for business is to 
prove its claim to a higher domain.” We should not go quite 
so far as to say that, and we take it that Mr. Carnegie's 
splendid benefaction to the Scottish Universities in 1901, 
eleven years after the publication of the article from which 
we have quoted, illustrates the fact that his mind has 
ultimately settled down towards the view that a liberal educa- 
tion ought to be, and if rightly guided and rightly supple- 
mented by special training will be, the best preparation for 
large success, as well as for true happiness, in any walk in life. 
He has not, as the conditions of his great gift showed, yet 
abandoned his anti-classical bias, but we should not give up 
hopes of him even there if Mr. Morley could find time seriously 
to undertake his conversion. At any rate, in his views of busi- 
ness as a career, as set forth in an address delivered at Cornell 
University in 1896, there is much of that largeness of outlook 
which, as we believe, a classical education, rationally given, is 
peculiarly calculated to impart, though Mr. Carnegie himself 
has acquired it without that aid. He dwells in impressive 
fashion on the fact that the merchant whose operations extend 
to various countries must have a “world-wide view,’ for 
“ nothing can happen of moment which has not its bearing upon 
his action.” Further, “he must possess one of the rarest 
qualities—be an excellent judge of men—he often employs 
thousands, and knows how to bring the best out of various 
characters; he must have the gift of organisation—another 
rare gift—must have executive ability ; must be able to decide 
promptly and wisely.” It is a striking portrait which Mr. 
Carnegie thus draws of the ideal man of business, who will 
find, if he cares for it, plenty of romance in his life-work; to 
whom, therefore, “ business is not all dollars,” but a school for 
the development and maturing of the higher faculties ; and who 
will rejoice above all in the stewardship of great gains for the 
benefit of his fellows. 

It is interesting to notice the republication in the present 
volume of an article entitled “ The Bugaboo of Trusts,” which, 
though it is thirteen years old, must, we suppose, be understood 
as conveying the still-continuing view of the writer, that the 
apprehensions excited by grea’ combinations of capital are, in 
the main, ill-founded. ‘‘ Therecan be no permanent extortion of 
profit,” said Mr. Carnegie in 1889, “ beyond the average return 
from capital, nor any monopoly, either in transportation or 
manufacturing. Any attempt to maintain either must end in 
failure, and failure ultimately disastrous just in proportion 
to the temporary success of the foolish effort.” We find the 
same line taken in a small volume on Commercial Trusts, 
reproducing an address delivered by Mr. John Dos Passos, of 
the New York Bar, to the Industrial Commission at Washing- 
ton in December, 1899. Mr. Dos Passos approaches the subject 
from the legal and historical point of view, and on every line 
arrives at the conclusion that, at any rate in present circum- | 
stances and with existing lights, special legislation directed 
against aggregations of capital is to be deprecated. His 
argument is clearly and effectively stated, and though it 


. . . . . 7. ee 
exhibits in a forcible fashion the great, if not insuperable 


difficulties which lie in the way of any legislation directed 
to their prevention. In a recent debate Mr. Bryce a 
to those difficulties as illustrated by American experience 
Mr. Dos Passos points out that “a scheme of legislation 
which was aimed at manufacturing and industrial pong 
tions ” has been “declared” by the Supreme Court “ not applic. 
able to them,” while “railroad corporations, which were not 
intended to be covered, are held to be within the language 
and spirit of the statute.” Such an experience is certainly, 


any one inclined to join in a crusade against capitalist com- 
binations. 


Space will not allow of our doing more than giving briet 
expression to the disagreeable surprise—as if one came 
across a rattlesnake in an English garden or on a Scotch moor 
—with which we have read the republication in 1902 of an 
article published in the Forum in 1895 on “ What I would 
Do with the Tariff if I were Czar.” We do not refer to the 
general scope of the article, as to which we could not expect 
to find ourselves in agreement with Mr. Carnegie, and find 
ourselves less completely out of sympathy than we might have 
expected. There may be something to be said, from the 
American point of view—very sorry as we should be to see any 
British goods more heavily burdened—for the policy of 
collecting duties “chiefly from foreign luxuries used by the 
extravagant rich class, without regard to free trade or 
protection, but primarily for revenue”; and, on the other 
hand, for letting in works of art free, as sure to “ flow into 
public institutions, sooner or later.” But the offence lies in the 
passage in which Mr. Carnegie maintains that the products of 
Canada should be taxed by the United States, practically with 
a view to punishing her for remaining a loyal member of the 
British Empire. He would tax highly all Canadian products, 
“and this I should do not in dislike for Canada but for love 
of her, in the hope that it would cause her to realise that the 
nations on this continent are expected to be American nations, 
and I trust finally one nation so far as the English-speaking 
portion is concerned. I should use the rod not in anger but 
in love; but I should use it.” Frankly, we find this counsel 











and the spirit which prompts it entirely and very unpleasantly 
at variance with the feeling towards this country habitually 
expressed even with effusion by Mr. Carnegie. Mr. Carnegie 
forgets how history has judged the foolish Englishmen who 
believed that it was the manifest destiny of the American 
Union to lose the Southern States, and who perversely but 
not insincerely believed that it would be good for both North 
and South for the South to separate. His desire that the 
British Empire should break up and lose Canada is of the 
same nature and will have the same result. 





THE STORY OF CAIRO.* 


’ 


In the series of “ Mediaeval Towns” published by Messrs 
J. M. Dent and Co., Mr. Stunley Lane-Poole, who has an 
hereditary title to be accepted as an authority on Egyptian. 
history, supplies the public with a long-felt want in the 
shape of a really good guide-book to Cairo. The long period 
embraced by this little volume, involving the relation of 
crowded events and exciting adventures sufficient to fill several 
volumes, is handled by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole with great 
skill, and as a work of condensation, which nevertheless 
remains both attractive and instructive, the book is much to 
be recommended. He states in his preface that his aim in 
these pages has been to clothe the ruins of mediaeval Cairo 
with the vestments of historical associations, and to tell all 
who fain would learn, the story of those crumbling courts and 
broken columns, those tottering minarets and fragmentary 
inscriptions, which, with a few exceptions, alone survive us 
evidence of the magnificence of their Mamluk founders 
One or two mosques, such as Abou-Bakr and the Mosque 
of El-Muayyad, have been, we venture to think, success~ 
fully restored under the guidance of Herz Bey, and, 


/muny more are in process of restoration or conservation. 


With a more elastic budget than the Commission for the 
Preservation of Arab Monuments has at its disposal at present 


may perbaps be thought that he does not make sufficient | yet more might be done for their maintenance, for by the care 


allowance for the magnitude of the temporary evils which | 
may result from tho operation of Trusts, ne certainly 


* The Stovy of Cairo. By Stan'ey Lane-Poo’e, Mediaeval Towns.” Lon- 
4s. 6d. 


doa: J. M. Dent and Co. 


so far as it goes, a strong argument for caution on the part of 
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See which the head of this department and his staff have 
displayed any contlict with the deeply rooted prejudice of the 
Moslems against interference on the part of the unbeliever 

with their religious institutions has been entirely avoided, 

If any prejudice exists to-day against complete restoration, 

it is not so much to be looked for there as in artistic and 

archaeological circles. If we may not be disposed altogether 
to let such a sentiment govern us in practice, it is nevertheless 
antitled to respectful sympathy, for there is undoubtedly an 

,dded value, harmonising and enhancing the work of sculptor 

and decorator, which is due to the part that has been played 

in the composition by the magic artist Time. Those 
beautiful golden tints, the harmonious blues and reds, which 
are the glory of the old mosques in Cairo defy imitation ; but 
let us criticise Herz Bey, and others like him, without 
prejudice, and we shall give him credit for the conscientious 
effort which he has made, not only to reproduce the mar- 
yellous colouring, but also for the exquisite care with which 
he has copied the chased metal-work, the carved panel, and 
the chiselled stone, so characteristic of Saracenic architecture. 

The buildings of the old Caliph city and the history of its 
rulers are so closely interwoven that Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole 
has very wisely not attempted to treat these two subjects as 
other than one. He begins with a slight but adequate sketch 
of the mode of life and thought of the modern Egyptians in 
the Moslem city of to-day, adding a description of their 
houses and their manner of conducting business, which to 
a European mind sounds extremely unbusinesslike. . The 
position that the Arab woman holds in Moslem society 
has remained unchanged to any perceptible degree since 
the days of th> Prophet. ‘“ How do you pass your time?” 
asked an Englishwoman of an Arab lady. “I sit on this 
sofa,” she answered, “and when I am tired I cross over 
and sit on that.”” The monotony of a harem existence could 
not be more fitly expressed. It is to be hoped that the intro- 
duction of female education which is now provided by mission 
and Government schools will before long begin to have a 
sensible effect, bringing new interests into the life of the 
Egyptian woman and widening her influence in the home. 
The large attendance in these schools is at any rate a hopeful 
sign. Mr. Lane-Poole goes on to trace the history, growth, 
and disappearance of the three older cities of which the 
present Cairo—a European corruption of the Arabic 
“fl-Kahira,” the Victorious—is the outcome. The ancient 
towns of Fustat, El-Askar, and El-Katai have all dis- 
appeared, and their great buildings, which beggared in their 
magnificence the palaces of fairy tales, were used, like the 
monuments of Imperial Rome, as quarries for a new city. 
Of Fustat nothing now remains but the Mcsque of Amr, 
interesting as being the oldest mosque in Cairo. Of still 
earlier date, however, in the old quarter of Masr-el-Ateeka 
stands the fortress of Babylon or Heliopolis, a relic 
of Roman times, which for many centuries concealed behind 
its thick walls and massive gates the sumptuous churches 
and basilicas of the distrustful Copt. Their plain and insignifi- 
cant exterior offers no indication of the wealth of carving and 
inlaying, of the painted ceilings and the stained glass, to be 
revealed within. A motive for this concealment is to be found 
in the terrible persecution which the Coptic Church suffered 
at the hands of the Abbassid dynasty. The decrees which 
compelled the Christians of Egypt to wear honey-coloured 
clothes, to ride only on asses, and then face to tail, and to 
wear the girdle, symbolic of femininity, thenceforth forbidden 
to women, recall the disabilities imposed on the Jews in 
mediaeval Europe. It will be a surprise to many to learn that 
the artistic era in Cairo begins with the arrival of the Turkish 
rulers in Egypt. As the Renaissance Popes became the prin- 
cipal patrons of art in Italy, so these great Caliphs gathered 
round them architects, decorators, and craftsmen skilled in 
the arts of carving, glassmaking, and engraving both on stone 
and metal. Oriental love of display and ostentation is pro- 
verbial, and the few monuments which have come down to us 
many perfection are typical of this characteristic. 

These costly buildings, with their sumptuously elaborate 
decorations, bear witness, however, to their individuality and 
taste, and reveal a consummate appreciation of the harmonies 
of colour and form. Undoubtedly the heterodox opinions of 
the Fatimid rulers widened the range of art, for under their 
enlightened sway the law forbidding the portraiture of the 











human form was relaxed, and if we can believe the chroniclers 
of the time, artists made free use of both male and female 
figures in their decoration of the Caliph’s great Palace cf 
Karafa. The foundations of Cairo proper were laid by this 
energetic line of rulers. The great Mosque of El-Azhar, the 
University of the Moslem world, still bears witness to their 
public-spirited initiative. Within its porticoes over nine 
thousand pupils receive instruction from two hundred and 
thirty-nine unpaid professors, an example of free education 
impossible anywhere outside the East, where the conditions of 
life are particularly favourable and where master and student 
are both content with hermit’s fare and lodging. There pupil 
and teacher are alike indifferent to everything that knowledge 
brings in the shape of power, wealth, and position; and to the 
Oriental student, whose calm horizon is seldom disturbed by 
vulgar aims or even noble ambitions, the accumulation of 
knowledge only breeds a greater disinclination to enter the 
arena of publiclife. It isa subject of speculation to Europeans 
interested in the question of Oriental education whether, if it 
were possible to introduce a more practical course of study 
than that pursued in the El-Azhar at the present time, 
embracing as it does little besides philosophical and theological 
subjects, it would tend to promote in this people the quality 
now so conspicuously lacking,—namely, a readiness to accept 
responsibility, and realise the art of governing. Is a people 
so easy to govern congenitally incapable of developing the 
qualities of the ruler ? 





With the invasion of Egypt by the Crusaders the Cairo of 
the $Fatimids fell into decay, one or two only of their build- 
ings having survived to bear witness to the luxury and 
magnificence which prevailed during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. At the same time the toleration for 
religious opinion, the liberal encouragement of art, which had 
characterised their rule also disappeared. Saladin, an 
orthodox Moslem of the strictest kind, sought to put down 
both the dissentient Schi’a and the Christian Copt with a firm 
hand, and in order to instil into the minds of his heretical 
subjects sound theological truths, he instituted the educational 
mosque or “ medrassa,” not in any way to be confounded with 
the Gamz’ or congregational place of worship. These intel- 
lectual centres before long attracted choice spirits from all 
parts of the Moslem world, and thus Cairo became the head- 
quarters of poets and philosophers. The great defence works 
initiated by Saladin, and carried out by his followers, of whick 
the Citadel is the most conspicuous instance, rendered the city 
secure from the attacks of its enemies; while a form of feudal 
tenure introduced at the same time, which lasted for six 
hundred years, supplied the country with a sufficient army to 
keep the foe at bay and maintain the Sultan on his throne. It 
was under the rule of one of the greatest of these Mamluk 
Sultans, El-Nassir, that Egypt reached its zenith in arts and 
civilisation. ‘The country flourished under a mild taxation, 
and the Christians once more enjoyed immunity from perse- 
eution, until the expedition of Louis IX. revived fanaticism 
against the Christian, and the old humiliating decrees were 
once more put in force. 


Under the Circassian Mamluks, who were more successful 
as diplomatists than as soldiers, the power of Egypt continued 
in the ascendant; her trade increased and her borders were 
extended. Their devotion to the arts and literature was as 
great as that of their predecessors; a large proportion of 
public and private revenue was spent on the mosques, schools, 
bridges, and fountains which succeeding generations have 
admired as masterpieces of Oriental workmanship. Marble 
and stone took the place of the plaster used in earlier 
Saracenie architecture, and the foliated arabesque designs 
worked on the soft stucco by finger or tool yielded in turn 
to those geometrical patterns chiselled on hard surfaces which 
still lend to dome, wall, and minaret that exquisite lacelike 
quality at once the wonder and despair of its imitators. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the feeling for beauty which 
characterised the ancient rulers of Cairo has not disappeared 
for ever, and that some effort may be made to revive a feeling 
for architecture and decoration in a country which is ad- 
vancing rapidly in every direction except in that of art. A 
project is, we understand, under consideration for a wider 
extension of technical education in Egypt. Is it too early to 
suggest the institution of a school for instruction in design 
and decoration, for the development of native taste on the 
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lines of those great models which Cairo has inherited from her 
giorious past? 





NOVELS. 


MARTA.* 
Tue choice of Spain as the scene of a modern romantic novel 
is natural enough, since there is more of the “patient deep 


disdain” of modernity in the Peninsula than in any other | 


civilised country. Spain is in a sense the Cathay of Europe— 
“politically decrepit but economically youthful,” to borrow 
Prince Ukhtomski’s phrase—where the actual survival of 
mediaevalism vindicates almost any deviation from the com- 
monplace on the part of the novelist. As a precise English- 
man once put it, “ What can you expect of a people who turn 
their notes of interrogation upside down and stand their 
marks of exclamation on their heads?” Thus on the principle 
that extremes meet, and that in recreation the most refreshing 
quality is that of surprise, a novel dealing faithfully with 
modern Spanish life and character ought to prove acceptable 
even to the most untravelled English readers. That Mr. Gwynne’s 
brilliant and engrossing story will meet with a cordial welcome 
we have little doubt. He has many excellent qualities for the 
task,—an intimate knowledge of Spain, its people, its language, 
and its songs, and an irrepressible enthusiasm for Andalusia 
in particular. He is apt to lay on his local colour a little too 
thick at times, and especially one cannot help being 
amused by his extraordinarily minute familiarity with 
Spanish syrups and sweetmeats. But it is not the local 
colour of the literary tourist, it is the natural equipment of one 
who has been at home in the country and absorbed a great deal 
of the Southern spirit. It is inevitable that any faithful 
representation of Spanish life must deal with elements some- 
what disconcerting to English readers. Where mediaevalism 
lingers, manners and modes of speech must prevail that 
wound, or at any rate startle, the susceptibility of the 
Northern reader. Along with the glamour and romance and 
beauty there is still a good deal of the primitiveness, and 
even ferocity, of the natural man and woman in the Spain of 
to-day, for things have changed less than in any other country 
since Mérimée wrote his Carmen, long since adopted by the 
Spaniards in its musical setting as their national opera, though 
the music was written by another Frenchman, Georges Bizet. 
Given the scheme of the book, the “re-patriation” or re- 
nationalisation of an extremely susceptible Anglo-Spaniard, 
it was inevitable that his “lover's progress” should be treated 
with greater frankness than is common in most English novels. 
Mr. Gwynne would probably be the last to claim that his 
work is edifying. He has not always been at pains to find the 
British equivalent for instances of the elastic use of the 
Spanish social code. But though the atmosphere is at times 
sensuous, it is not sickly. The characters are one and all 
exceedingly human—“ created half to rise and half to fall,” to 
quote from the lines by Pope prefixed to chap. 6—and if the 
author exposes their frailties with the utmost candour, he does 
not fail to discover unexpected virtues in the most unlikely 
soil. In short, though this is not a novel for the English 
schoolroom, it is, in our view, infinitely less open to censure 
than many books of a far greater superficial correctitude. 

The motive of Marta is the rivalry between two Anglo- 
Spaniards—Francis Waring and Philip Thurston—for the 
hand of a beautiful Spanish girl. ‘Waring is an attractive, 
ingenuous youth, Thurston a most interesting and un- 
scrupulous Admirable Crichton of forty. He is very well 
summed up in the sentence: “ His was a vigorous Northern 
temperament that had drunk in the Southern sun, and the 
mighty passion that lay dormant within him was hidden by 
a polish and a high intelligence, a sympathy even, that 
charmed one, although they were sombre of their kind.” As 
for h ; courtship of Marta, “his attempts to win her were 
prompted, not by his suppressed and passionate admiration 
of the girl alone, but also as the result of a challenge to him- 
self, a defiant devilish spirit of assuring himself that his day 
was not yet past.” Mr. Gwynne, however, is not content with 
labelling and describing his characters, he reveals them in 
speech and action as well. The gradual growth of the 
rift between the rivals is admirably told. Finally, as the 





ar iritee 
lenges the elder man, they agree to decide the issue by 
American duel, and the lot favours Thurston, who he 
diabolical cunning endeavours to tempt Marta, now Wari ° 
wife, to purchase her husband's life by the sacrifice ott . 
honour. . . 
Of the extrication of hero and heroine from this tangle it 
is not the function of the judicious novel reviewer to spall 
We may conclude by saying that if we cannot recommend Mr. 
Gwynne’s novel without reserve'on the score of its domestic 
ethies, if the sentiment proves distinctly luscious and the 
fervour of the love scenes somewhat tropical in their intensit 
there is no denying the picturesqueness of the settinc Ri 
vividness of the portraiture, or the genuineness of the humdes 
The picture of the rakish Count Lechuguino, in whom eccentric 
extravagance is largely redeemed by real kindliness of heart 
is most diverting. How the book will affect those who lini 
their Spain remains to be seen. It certainly has inspired one 
reader with a very keen desire to visit the scene amid which 
the action takes place. 








The Battle Ground. By Ellen Glasgow. (A. Constable and Co, 
6s.)—Mrs. Glasgow in her new novel follows her previous plan 
of introducing us to hero and heroine during their childhood. 
This time, however, the beginning of the book does not lag so 
much as it did in “'The Voice of the People,” and though the 
second half is again immeasurably superior to the first, the readey 
is suiliciently interested by the picturesque charm with which 
he is entertained before the real action of the book begins, 
Virginia is again the scene of the novel, and the tragedy of the 
Southern side of the war is its subject. War is always tragic, 
and little as we sympathise with the spirit of the South, it is im. 
possible to help pitying her sorrows. The picture of war drawn 
by the author would be remarkable in any case, and is especially 
so as coming from a woman’s pen. We are all familiar at 
this moment with graphic pictures of warfare, and it is 
curious to note how accurately Mrs. Glasgow has caught the 
dominant note of weariness so characteristic of modern campaigns. 
In spite of the difference of weapons and “ technique ” between the 
American War and our Boer Wai, in reading Mrs. Glasgow’s book 
it is the likeness both in spirit and in deed which strikes one. 
Both were fights & outrance, and in both cases the higher ideal 
won. In both cases the winning side was fighting for liberty, 
and again in both cases it was not its own liberty which was in 
question. Perhaps had the plot. hatched only the other day in 
Pretoria remained undiscovered, the most tragic scene of all 
might have had its terrible counterpart. Mrs. Glasgow has again 
been most successful in her portrait of her heroine. Betty is a 
charming creature. She is delightful in all her moods, from her 
childhood, when on her sister taking the brownest “ wafile” while 
she is saying grace she bursts out, “ Well, the Lord oughtn’t to 
have let her take it just as I was thanking Him for it,” up to the 
time when, grown to womanhood, she keeps her home from utter 
ruin by her exertions. Altogether this is a book which should not 
be missed, though people who dislike a minutely realistic account 
of the horrors of war may find it a little too much for their 
nerves. 

The Strange Adventures of John Smith. By William Henry 
Hudson. (Sands and Co. 6s.)—If Mr. Hudson had not thought 
himself capable of achieving that most difficult of all realisms, 
jocular middle-class realism, he would have produced a very much 
better book. Could we skip the conversations of all the other 
bank clerks and confine ourselves to the study of poor, vain, 
worthy John Smith, the book would be a really clever bit of 
characterisation. Unfortunately, the central idea, which is clever, 
is overlaid with much that is tiresome ; and as a whole, therefore, 
the book is not as amusing as it ought to be. The way in 
which the vanities of poor John are exploited by the company of 
abominable, and very Bohemian, Nihilists is well conceived if 
not very well executed. If this book cannot be wholly dismissed 
as poor, the author owes the fact entirely to his hero, who, it 
spite of the occasional tedium of his surroundings, compels the 
indulgent sympathy of the reader. 

Love’s Mirage. By Daisy Hugh Pryce. (Greening and Co. 
6s.)—Miss Pryce is not so readable on the Nile as she is in the 
harem of “The Pasha” at Constantinople. Still, there is sucha 
fascination about that ancient river that the baldest account ofa 
Nile voyage is acceptable, if only for the sake of the delightful 
memories it evokes. Miss Pryee takes us cheerily over the 
tourist-trodden paths, and if she weaves in a commonplace love- 





result of an insulting reference to his birth, Waring chal- 





* Marta. By Paul Gwynne. London: A. Constable and Co. [6s.] 





story and an incredibly melodramatic Baroness, that at any rate 
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will give people some jam with their powder. Opinions, «0% 

ever, may differ as to which is the powder and which the 
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A King’s Woman. By Katharine Tynan. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.) 


_It would be well to make Irish political history “taboo” as a 
abject for fiction, We can read with absolute equanimity a 
es on romance of the Civil War, but the Irish fires burn yet too 
ae, It is perfectly true that the revolt of the “’98” was put 
down with many circumstances of horrible cruelty; yet there had 
been great provocations. It is only too easy to recriminate. And 
meanwhile all the raison d’étre of the novel disappears. It 
certainly does not entertain, and it does anything rather than 
edify. “ Katharine Tynan” can do such excellent work in fiction 
_witness, among other books, “'The Handsome Brandons”—that 


we are sorry not to be able to pass a more favourable verdict on 


her latest book. 

Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Halil. By Charles Major. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s.)—This is a good story of its kind, historical 
in a way, as introducing various real personages whose existence 
and general character and surroundings are matters of history, 
put constructed on the usual lines of a romance with love for its 
chief interest. Dorothy, the heroine, is an excellent study, and 
there is at least one other damsel who would make a good under- 
study for the prima donna’s part. We fear, however, that the 
conclusion will shock those who hold by the new ideals of woman. 
It is very like the primitive marriage by capture. Dorothy’s con- 
science will not suffer her to accept her lover’s suit, but she is 
weak enough to thank him for reasonable force. ‘I thank you,” 
she says, “for making —me—do—what I—I longed to do.” This is 
very humiliating. 

Sir Theodore’s Quest, and other Stories. By Grant Allen. (J. W. 
Arrowsmith, Bristol. 3s.6d.)—That a girl should poison the old lover 
who refused to return compromising letters is probable enough ; 
but what are we to say of the parson who administers a drug that 
weakens the heart’s action of the too-long-lived incumbent of a 
living? what of the curate who stabs a blackmailer to the 
heart? what, above all, of the Archbishop who, wearied of the 
monotonous restraint of dignified life, sets fire to his host’s plan- 
tations that he may have the pleasure of hard work in beating 
down the flames? “A Lady’s Hand” is a fine story that could 
hardly be bettered. “Luigi and the Salvationist,” too, is very 
good. These are equal to Mr. Grant Allen’s reputation. It is a 
pity that the others should have been reprinted. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


LIFE AND LETTERS IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. 

Life and Letters in the Fourth Century. By T. R. Glover. 
(Cambridge University Press. 10s.)—This is one of those efforts 
to popularise scholarship for which the University of Cambridge 
is deservedly celebrated; and the success of the effort is un- 
doubted. If the average novel reader could only be induced to 
open the book he would find himself far more interested than by 
nine novels out of ten; amongst other things, he would find a 
chapter on Greek and early Christian novels, the plots of which 
he could compare with those hot from the press. It is a 
motley and a fascinating company that Mr. Glover has brought 
together, Christians and pagans, Emperors and poets, Grecks, 
Africans, Spaniards. Mr. Glover has a dramatic eye and a pic- 
turesqe pen, and he has the Imack of choosing even from 
dull historians the scenes and characters that will appeal to 
latter-day readers. Also he has the critic’s power of illumi- 
nating old truths by modern instances. Thus, writing of 
Julian, he asks: “Is it not possible to-day for a man 
to halt between two opinions in India, and find in the philo- 
sophy of thirty centuries of Hinduism an attraction which 
may outweigh Christianity?” Not that he offers this parallel as 
the whole account of Julian’s apostasy. He goes minutely into 
his early history, and points out that all that was horrible in the 
life of this sensitive, lonely orphan boy was Christian, while all 
that was helpful and delightful was drawn from Greek literature. 
Perhaps the most interesting things in the volume are the 
vignettes of Roman society. From the letters of Symmachus, a 
Roman noble, who is remembered by Church historians as having 
recommended Augustine for the Chair of Rhetoric at Milan, 
many interesting details are gleaned. He was devoted to his son, 





and spent cnormous sums on the games incident to the offices 
he passed through. At the games for the quaestorship he 
needed all his philosophy to bear the disappointment of 
finding that “twenty-nine Saxons (desperate race!) had laid 
impious hands on themselves and strangled themselves or 
one another to escape the arena and death before the popu- 
lace.” At the praetorian games he exhibited crocodiles amongst 
other strango beasts, and wished to save them for his daughter to 
see, “but for fifty days they would not eat, and they had to be 








killed at the second show.” Such were the trials of a Roman 
gentleman in the fourth century. It is curious to find him, a 
pagan, recommending a Bishop, induced by his “cause,” not by 
his “sect.” He describes also a brawl in the Senate, very like 
what our own Senate occasionally indulges in. The chapter on 
women pilgrims gives a very full account of St. Silvia from the 
recently discovered manuscript. Among literary folk there are 
studies of Claudian, Ausonius, Synesius, Palladius, Prudentius, and 
St. Augustine’s “ Confessions.” But the main effort of the book is 
to treat of fourth-century society as a whole. As the author says, 
“we read of Julian, Valentinian, Stilicho, and we read of 
Athanasius, Jerome, and Augustine, but we do not always 
properly correlate the spheres in which they moved.” Mr. 
Glover’s book is a great help to such a correlation. 








ST. ANTONY OF PADUA. 


St. Antony of Padua. By M. Abbé A. Lepitre. Translated by 
Edith Guest. (Duckworth and Co. 3s.)—We cannot see that 
the method followed in this biography—the remark applies to 
others in the same series of ‘“ The Saints”—tends either to know- 
ledge or edification. Let the story of St. Antony be examined 
critically just as the story of a contemporary Italian Prince would 
be examined, or let it be told from a purely devotional point of 
view. The semi-critical treatment employed by Father Lepitre is 
useless. What is the good of a show of carefully consulting and 
weighing authorities when the net result is such as this? “Let 
us consult historical evidence,” writes Father Lepitre ; “when it 
seems sufficiently weighty, we may admit the miracles it gives us.” 
Then he gives examples. <A heretie denies the Real Presence. 
“ Would you admit it, if your horse were t® adore the true Body of 
Christ?” asks the Saint. The heretic agrees, starves the horse 
for two days, and then brings it out, a bundle of hay on 
one side, St. Antony with the Host on the other. And the 
horse “respectfully bent its knees in front of the Saint.” The 
other example is the famous “Preaching to the Fishes.” St. 
Antony finding the heretics unwilling to listen to him, turns to the 
fishes. They gather to listen to him, “ raised their heads out of the 
water” (which would be equivalent to a human congregation put- 
ting their heads into it), and “ listened carefully, and would not 
leave him till they had received his blessing.” The evidence is 
not quite so conclusive, the biographer allows, but it is “cor- 
roborated by the erection in 1559 of a monument on the borders 
of Marecchia intended to commemorate the miracle.” “In 
1559”! and Antony died in 1231. And this comes out with the 
“ Nihil Obstat” of the Censor and the “ Imprimatur” of Cardinal 
Vaughan. When Antony was canonised (less than a year after 
his death) forty-nine miracles were accepted by the prelate 
deputed to examine the case. Why does not the biographer give 
us these? Were the miracles of the horse and the fishes among 
them? Presumably they are recorded in the contemporary Liber 
Miraculorum, and yet Father Lepitre says that he will not vouch 
for the contents of this book. On one point the biographer is 
sceptical. St. Antony had a great reputation as a malleus haereti- 
corum, and Surius says of him that there was no one “ qui tam 
continuam persecutionem illis excitaret,’ while an annalist 
belonging to his own Order (the Franciscans) says that “he 
caused a great number of them to be burnt.” But that was in 
days when to burn a heretic was still considered meritorious. 
Just now such an encomiun is a little inconvenient. 








What is Shakespeare? By L. A. Sherman. (Macmillan and Co. 
6s. net.)—After a brief preliminary chapter—we could wish that 
it had been longer, but, the book being a class-book, the author 
wished, we suppose, to get to business at once—we have detailed 
criticism on Cymbeline, A Winter’s Tale, Romeo and Juliet, and 
Macbeth. Professor Sherman gives us something better than 
“notes”; he gives the story of the play, with a continuous 
commentary. No one after reading this with attention could 
remain without a very fair appreciation of what Shakespeare 
really is. These criticisms are followed by a chapter on “Shake- 
speare the Man.” Naturally in the course of this we come to the 
“Bacon theory.” One reason adduced against this is Shake- 
speare’s deficient scholarship. Bacon would not have used 
“ Postnimus,” nor misquoted Terence (signiticantly enough, just 
Lily’s Grammar”). Chap. 7 is devoted to 
Finally, we have a copious supply 


as it is misquoted in “ 
the “Grouping of the Plays.” 
of examination questions. In the very abundant Shakespearian 
literature there are not many volumes more practically useful 


than this. 


Passages from the Life of an Educational Freelance. Translated 
from the German by William H. Herford, B.A. (Isbister and Co. 
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3s. net.)—Dr. Ewald Haufe, whose experiences are here given in 
an English form, shows us a strangely mixed personality. He 
seems to have an unbounded faith in human nature. Left to 
itself, especially if it is not hampered by religion, it will develop 
into all that is good and noble. But he never seems to have met 
with a concrete instance of this admirable development. Pre- 
tenders, charlatans, fools,—such were the people whom he met and 
had to deal with in a curiously varied experience. But this does 
x0t prevent the story of this same experience from being interest- 
ing, and even instructive. We do not exactly realise Dr. Haufe’s 
conceptions of education. We should be surprised to find that 
they were in any sense literary, though his personal tastes may be 
this way inclined. He has written a book, “ Natural Education,” 
and this, the translator hopes, may yet be introduced to English 
readers. We shall be glad to see it, though we must own that our 
line is rather stare super antiquas vias. 


The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews. By Archibald Duff, 
M.A. (J.C.Nimmo. 5s. net.)—Readers brought up in the Bible- 
lore of forty or fifty years ago must by this time have about 
exhausted their faculty of surprise. They will not wonder at 
being told that the Levites were the mixed multitude of 
Egyptians who attended the exodus; that the Two Tables were 
slabs with “ strange markings on them, crystalline or fossil”; that 
Caleb was the totem name of dog,and Joshua, orrather Nun, that of 
fish. Yahveh was a rain-god. “No particular moral excellence 
was attributed to him.” But it must not be supposed that there 
is not much that is admirable in this book. Generally the view of 
Bible morality, as in Part III., “The Prophets of Goodness, 
800-700 B.C.,” is notably good. (There is an interesting passage 
in which the significance of the eighth century for the nations of 
antiquity is pointed out,—1st Olympiad, 776 ; Rome, 763; Amos at 
Samaria, 760; Isaiah, 737.) The Book of Job is attributed, we 
see, to the Exile period. (After the fashion of modern critics, it is 
attributed to more authors than one.) Soare Leviticus xvii.-xxvi.,, 
and the deutero-Isaiah. 


Lives of the Hunted. By Ernest Seton-Thompson. (D. Nutt. 
6s.)—Mr. Seton-Thompson is a skilful exponent of the outer and 
inner life of the animal world. He explains in his “ Note to the 
Reader” that his method of exposition has been changed. At 
first he made his animals “ confabulate”; he now describes. He 
also tells us how far his descriptions are actual fact, and he adds 
the melancholy remark that the only way of making “an animal’s 
history untragic is to stop before the last chapter.” There is no 
euthanasia for the wild animal, and, indeed, very little for men. 
These studies are very effective. Perhaps “ Krag, the Kootenay 
Ram,” is the most striking, possibly because the human element 
comes in. The end of Scotty Macdonald is tragic indeed. After 
this we should place what we may call a comedy, “A Street 
Troubadour,” the story of a sparrow who has learnt from canary 
foster-parents how to sing, a questionable gain, as the gift of 
song often is. “Johnny Bear” is especially good; this tale 
comes from the Yellowstone Park. But all these stories are well 
worth reading. In fact, they are as good things of their kind as 
‘have ever been done. 

Five Thousand Facts and Fancies. By William Henry P. Phyfe. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 21s.)—This book resembles the late Dr. 
Brewer’s “Dictionary of Fact and Fable,” and seems, as far as 
we have been able to examine it, to be the work of an adequately 
well informed person. Now and then we find some doubtful 
statement. A lady’s-maid is commonly called “ Abigail” in 
allusion to “the handmaiden that introduced herself to David.” 
But “ handmaiden” was a highly figurative expression. Abigail 
was the wife of a rich landed proprietor. We cannot allow that 
there was “connivance of the English Government in the ravages 
inflicted by the Alabama,’ though there was initial neglect or 
anisjudgment. Is it a fact that whales live for five hundred years ? 
How did Mr. Mulhall (to whom the statement is attributed) find 
it out? He had a way of multiplying his figures. Among 
“Apostles” Ulphilas, “Apostle of the Goths,” might have been 
included. But it would be unfair to dwell long on mistakes 
where so much is correct. 


The American School System. By J. Hirst Hollovell. (Northern 
Counties Education League.)—Mr. Hollowell must observe 
the decencies of controversy before he can expect to be taken 
seriously. He speaks of the proceedings which resulted in the 
Cockerton judgment as a “conspiracy.” The Cockerton judg- 
ment was a declaration of the law by the highest Court in this 
country. It is quite open to Mr. Hollowell and his friends to 
bring about, if they cap, an alteration of the law. While it 











. . . ege iis: 
remains it is the duty of the citizen to observe it and of the Court, 
8 


to give an enunciation of it, and, we may add, of the Citizen 
again, to treat the decision with respect. To speak of a « in: 
spiracy ” can hardly have any other meaning than that there was 
a corrupt understanding between the Judges and the Petitioners 
If Mr. Hollowell were an American citizen and wentured tos 
in this way of the Supreme Court, he would find that there is less 
tolerance of such offences there than here. 





Philosophical Remains of Richard Lewis Nettleship. Edited by 
A.C. Bradley. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.J—We welcome a 
second edition, at a reduced price, of Lewis Nettleship’s philo. 
sophical and literary papers. We do not know any volume which 
contains so much essential thought-stuff in so narrow a compass, 
Open it where one will, whether the topic under discussion is a 
Scriptural text like “God is love,” or an artistic masterpiece like 
the tombs of the Medici, or a logical term like “thing,” Nettle. 
ship’s mind seems always striving to get to the bottom of it. The 
book is prefaced by Professor Bradley’s memoir of his friend; a 
memoir quite admirable alike in its matter and its manner, both 
in what it says and what it leaves unsaid. 


The Principles and Practice of Whist. By Lennard Leigh and 
Ernest Bergholt. (H. 'T. Coates and Co., Philadelphia, U.S.A.) 
—We are glad to see that in one part of the world at least 
whist holds its ground so well that it is still worth while to 
devote an elaborate volume to the setting forth of its principles 
and practice. In England it has been vanquished by bridge, and 
one might as well write a treatise on the old game as on slings 
and bows as weapons of war. To the faithful few who have not 
bowed the knee to the gambler’s idol, bridge, we heartily commend 
this book. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
a ee 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved for review in other forms. ] 


Guide to the Great Siberian Railway. Edited by A. I. Dmitriey- 
Mimonov and A. F. Zdziirski. (E. Stanford. 18s. net.)—This is 
an official account of Siberia, past and present, of the various 
plans proposed for the construction of the railway, of the work as 
it was actually carried out, its extent and cost; many particulars, 
commercial, geographical, and ethnological, concerning the 
country traversed and its inhaldtants are added. The whole 
line, with branches, already constructed or in course of construc- 
tion, measures about three thousand five hundred miles, and the 
cost, including rolling stock and working capital, may be put 
down at £45,000,000. (It is, we should say, a single track.) The 
more remote the section the greater the proportionate cost. 
About seventy miles, for instance, on the Nikdlsk Chinese frontier 
cost £1,300,000, or something less than £20,000 per mile, while the 
West Siberian portion, reaching to cight hundred and thirty-three 
miles, cost about £8,500. ‘This is much less than the rate in 
England; but then land costs much less than it does here. The 
volume is handsomely and copiously illustrated throughout. The 
types of the various tribes inhabiting Siberia are especially 
noticeable. So also are some of the social statistics. One 
curious thing is the enormous proportion of taverns and wine- 
shops of various kinds. Even the advertisements may be proiit- 
ably studied. “Table wine prepared of rectified spirit” is, if not 
an absolute novelty to the well-informed, at least very candid. If 
the oficial history of the railway is interesting, what would the 
non-official be? Our readers might consult Mr. Fraser’s “The 
Real Siberia,” noticed on May 24th. 





History of the Royal West Surrey Regiment. By Colonel John 
Davis. Vol. 1V.,1802-1837. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 24s.)—Colonel 
Davis continues to tell the story of his regiment on a scale which 
enables him to do justice to details. It is there indeed that such 
a volume as this is interesting; main events may be found else- 
where. The volume opens with the Egyptian Campaign. The 
regiment’s next move was to Gibraltar, where it suffered severely 
from sickness, losing seventy-one men in the course of two months 
(September and October, 1804). The fever came from Malaga, 
but there was another cause, for the regiment had at this time 
such a reputation for hard drinking that other corps would not 
dine with them. On one occasion a party of twelve at mess 
consumed six bottles apiece; at least seventy-two corks were 
found in the pocket of the messman, who had been instructed 
to keep count in this way. The next active service was in the 
Peninsula. The regiment was at Vimiera and Corunna; 4 
detachment of it served at Talavera; and the whole went 
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through the campaign from the lines of Torres Vedras to | 


Toulouse. Periods of West Indian and Indian service followed, 
neither of them affording many opportunities of distinction, Three 
years at Bombay cost it a hundred and forty-seven men, Things 
were worse in the West Indies, where during a stay of five years 
four hundred and eighty-one men and thirteen officers died. But 
whatever might happen to the regiment, the tailors were alive 
and busy. We have in 1827 “Details of Change of Dress and 
Accoutrements”; in December, 1829, “another change in the 
shape of the headdress”; in December, 1830, “the authorities 
desired to introduce a uniform of much neater and plainer 
character.” Six months afterwards William IV. ascended the 
throne; autre Roi, autres vétements, gold lace was substituted for 
silver, and a green tuft on the shako for a feather. In 1532 there 
were other changes, this time limited to the field officers ; in 1885 
a gilt breastplate was granted to all the officers; in 1835 they had 
a new forage cap, but their shakos lost their tall feathers. Colonel 
Davis deserves high praise for the very painstaking way in which 
he has put together this record of his regiment. 

Is there a Religion of Nature? By P. N. Waggett. 
(S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d.)—By “Religion of Nature” is 

Natural Religion,’ but “ Naturalism when proposed as a sub- 
stitute for Religion in the hitherto accepted sense.” Mr. Wag- 
gett’slectures—they are three in number—expand and turn to the 
purpose of the Christian apologist what Huxley said in his well- 
The old morality of 
unless we are 


meant not 





known Romanes lecture. 
is really an immorality, to read 
” much that is not originally a part of it. These are 
ourses, and should strengthen the hands of 


natuiram 
«Nature 
closely reasoned dis 
those who are on the side of belief. 

Dark Pages of English History. y J. R. Willington, M.A. 
(Art and Book Company. 2s. 6d. net.) pp ubles the author of thi 
hook that some people speak of “the savage and persecutiny 
“ There is no better reply,” he goes on to say, 
“to such a by ignorant and calumnious writers 
against Catholics thana statement of the Penal Laws.” Is not thi 
alittle grotesque? “ You eat men,” says some one to a tiger 
“How soy” answers the tiger; they hunt me!” ‘The 
Penal Laws were not a purely malignant attack on a blameless 
and benevolent They recall such 
history” as the Marian burnings and the St. 
massacre. Mr. Willington is unusually audacious in his apology 
The Marian victims suffered under the statute De Hueretico Coii- 
burendo, passed, he tells us, by Parliament, “ without any solicita- 
tion from the clergy.” Let us hear what Stephen has to say in hi 
“New Commentaries on the Laws of England” (IV., 215). 
“The clergy obtained an Act of Parliament” by which “the diocesai 
s; and unless the convict 


Church of Rome.” 
charge brought 


“see how 
society. t 
Bartholomew 


alone might convict of heretical tenet 
abjured his opinions, or if, after abjuration, he relapsed, the 
sheriff was bound, er officio, to commit the unhappy victiin to the 
flames, without waiting for the consent of th« Such a 
hook might be neglected but that it has official sanction, bearing 
‘EDWARD, Bishop of Birmingham.” 


: Crown.” 
the “imprimatur ” of ‘ 


From Hearth to Cloister. By Frances Jackson. (Burns and 
Oates. 5s.)—This is a curious and significant little narrative, the 
story of how a certain Sir John Warner and his wife became 
Noman Catholics, and ultimately made the monastic profession. 
There were two children of the marriage, and it is instructive to 


a © —— 
“dark pages of: 
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come serves, not without a touch of humour. 


M.A, } 


vivere secundiin | 


into } 


' language lends itself t 


; vil the evils, 


see what Sir John thought about his duty to them. Hehadconsulted | 


the Archbishop of Canterbury (Sheldon) as to his duty. “Have 
you children?” asked the Archbishop. “Yes.” ‘Then youare i 

conscience obliged to see them educated.” The answer was “t hat 
hy leaving them to a trusty friend with security of a sufficient 
maintenance, he thought he better satisfied his obligation than by 
rer ducating them himself, with hazard of his own salvation.” Lady 
Warner did her best for her children, “who came to her [in the 
convent] every day for their lessons.” She did not live long, 
however, and the doctor who attended her did not wonder 
at her death “considering the austerities she had under- 
gone.” The biographer invites us to admire these “devoted 
men and women who unhesitatingly renounced all that they 
possessed to become more perfectly disciples.” It 
us that St. Paul understood the Master’s teaching 
when he could be willing “to be accursed from Christ” 
brethren’s sake. There is 
development in the Anglican Church in the utterances of a 
certain Dr. Buck, who was one of the King’s chaplains. He 
made no objection to Roman doctrine, but when it came to being 
told that there was “no true ordination or priesthood” in the 
Protestant Church, “he could only say that the author of that 


seems to 
better 
for his 


a curious anticipation of a recent | 








The Holy City, Athens, and Egypt. By Sir W. T. Charley. 
(Marshall Brothers. 10s. 6d.)—Sir W. Charley gives us some 
experiences of travel “in holy place and classic land.” There is 
able about them; but what he says is commonly 
The traveller took much interest in what he saw and 
did his best to appreciate it. There is a slender thread of 
romantic interest running through the story. We not only read 
about some very interesting places, but are also permitted to follow 
the history of the attachment that sprang up between Everard 
Stanton and Mabel Gordon. There is nothing like fiery passion 
in the affair; nothing could be more staid and sober. Whatever 
fire Sir W. Charley has at his command he reserves for the 
Higher Criticism. 


nothing remark 
eonuible. 


Poetry. By Laurie Magnus, M.A. (John 
Murray. 1s. 6d.)—This volume is not intended, we hasten to 
say, to teach its readers to write verse; “its object is to stimulate 
pleasure in poetry.” And it is well calculated to 
The criticism is sane and sensible, and, when 
Indeed, the author 
s to laugh at Browning now and then in a way that will 
aaa shee k the more fervent Browningites. Altogether this is a 
book which may be studied with much advantage. But why are 
we told that “sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt” 
“pure gem of natural mysticism”? It is nothing of the 
kind. in the temple at Carthage pictures of the 
tragic scenes in the war before Troy which had heen familiar to 
He says in effect: ‘These are civilised people; they 
troubles of life; which human 
There is no mysticism here, though the 
to a meaning which was not in the poet’s 
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attain this object. 
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Colony. By X.C. (T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 

‘In Time of Peace” adds to the title of his book. 
In fact, it ends with the declaration of war by the Boers. It is 
chiefly occupied with the ups and downs of a farmer’s life in the 
The farmer has, it would seem, many enemies to contend 
with,—birds, beasts, and insects without number, and persistent 
s. Yet the country has advantages that more than counter- 
i must choose your place. Altogether this 
is a volume of considerable practical value. The intending emi- 
vraut will, of course, look elsewhere for detailed and exact in- 
formation, but he would learn something from a preliminary 
reading of this little volume. 


Hveryday Li if m Cd) 
the author 


Colony. 


drought 
—only you 


We have to acknowledge a new and enlarged edition of An Eton 
Bibliography, by L. V. Harcourt (A. L. Humphreys, 8s. 6d. net) 
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Blake (B. C.), At the Change of the Moon, cr 8vo . .. (Greening) 8 6 
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Denning (M. B.), Mosaics from India, er 8vo. ..(Oliphant) 6/0 
Farmer (J. E.), Brinton Eliot, cr 8vo........... ... ..(Macmillan) 60 
Fowler (G. J.), Sewage Works Analysis, er 8vo ..(P. S. King) net 6,0 
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Young ( (SirF.), A Pioneer of Imperial Fe eder: ation in Cans ida, er 8vo (G. Allen) 











Terms of “Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 











Nalf- eee 

Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. _ Yearly. Quarter 

RIUQAOM 660500000 cce suse esdiesecesscvcies £1 8 6....0144 3....9 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

112 0416 34.5.0 8-2 


China, &c. 











WHAT DOES IT MEAN ? 


ONE HUNDRED BRITISH POLICYHOLDERS IN THE MUTUAL 
LIFE are insured for £1,801,702, an AVERAGE for each of 
£18,017. THREE Policyholders represent insurances of | 
£50,000, £80,000, and £126,000 respectively. 


“A grain of fact is worth a bushel of theory.”—OLp ADAGE, 
TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY APPLY TO 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


| E. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florence. 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Established 1843. RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


FUNDS NEARLY £72,000,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 
and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HAL DEMAN, General Manag rer. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED i710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 532 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED EXCEEDS £460,000, 000. 


AER TEX 
THE ORIGINAL 
CELLULAR 
THE HEALTHIEST 
SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR. 


Price-List of 


Juil range of AERTEX CELLULAR g 
Women, and Children, sent post-free on applicatior 





50, 1595 


ait pt nah 
ods fur Men, 


Illustruled 


ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
5s Pe » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


And 800 other Depdts in Loudon and Provincial Towns of U.K. 
See Price-List for Names, 





Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
ap plication to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


SCHWEITZER’S. =a 
COCOA TINA 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa, 


The Lancet says :—*This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 


starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 


By A ppoint ment to his Majesty and the Royal Family, 
MILLER AND SONS, LTD, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 
Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductious of the best Periods 
ot l'rench, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 
Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 


The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
ate Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 


her | 


| in London for the Mas gnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris, 


Estimates free. 
178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. BOYLE ST., W. 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 


“ Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.” —Myra’s JOURNAL, 
Collars—Lapis’ 3-fold 3/6 per dozen, 
LINEN GENTS’ 4-fold ............0008 “4/11 per dozen, 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentiemen, from ......... 5/11 per dozen. 
Shirts—Fine quality Long 
co LLARS, CU FF Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 
sts, also of 
Handker« hiefs and Linens , post-free. AND SH Fl RTS. 


Frouts, 35,6 per half-doz, 
(to measure, 
N.B. Riven D SHIRTS made as inpend as new with good materials for 14/- the ardoz, 


Illustrated Catalogues or ape l Designs on application. 


Manufactory — 
















Samples and Price I 
- extra). 





MONTE FIANO, 


RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown and exported by 


A Superior 


Combines the delicacy of French Claret or Burgundy with the solidity of 
Italian vintages. ‘The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct 
to the consumer, means 


NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 


“Well adapted for table use. Contains practically no saccharine matters,” 
—Lancet (editorial). 


‘The famous Monte Fiano wine.”—West minster Gazette (editorial). 


“Very sound and agreeable to the palate, Pure grape-juice and nothing 
else.”—RipEer HAGGARD, in the Queen. 


(18 = per dozen bottles. 


| 10,6 per dozen half bottles. § ' Delivered free in London. 


Price .. 
MONTE FIANO may also be had in rush-bound Tuscan flasks in original cases. 
Prices :—36 flasks, or 60 half flasks, 55/-3 18 flasks, or 30 half flasks, 30-. 
Delivery free to any London address. For Great Britain, order of the 
Londou Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. Sample half bottle or flask, free. Mention this Paper. 


MONTE FIANO is also sent to Africa, India,and China direct from the 
vineyard. Such orders to be sent to the Grower, E, S. MORGAN, MONTE 
FIANO, FIESOLE, ITALY. 








EYE-STRAIN! 
OVER- 
WORKED 
EYES! 


HEADACHES 
are frequently Nature’s warning that theeyes 
are being overstrained, being caused by i- 
equality “of the muscular etfort (as in Un- 
equal Eyes and Astigmatism) or by excessive 
muscular energy necessary to produce dis 
tinct vision. Permanent relief will in most 
cases immediately follow the skilful correc 
tion of the defect. For full particulars as to 
the Care and i ation of the Eyes se@ 
“QUR EYES,” by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
F.RB.A.S., F. R.M.S. Post-free One S 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 

Consultations free of chargé. 
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—_— 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


——* PAGE gy available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 






Beveeeee £10 10 0 | Narrow-Column ....ceccsecess £310 9 
fn Paae : 5 5 0 WAW-OOIUMNN ..cececcesescs<s 115 0 
al 212 Quarter-Column........see0+ . O17 6 


quarter- Page..e- 
pol ANIES. 
outside Page... 1 
Five line 3 (45 ) 5 words) : and under in broad column (half-width), 
line for every additional line (containing on an average tir 
Ni uTrOW column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow ¢ olumns . two-thirds width of pas ge, 14s. an incl. 
Broad column following “P whlie ations of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed ‘hay ertiscments according to space. 

‘Terms : het. 
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SEVERAL VALUABLE SCHOLAUSHIPS will be AWARDED in JULY. 


PXAM.: JULY 11th and 12th. 
Particulars from HE AD- MASTER, St. Helens, Derby. 


yRADFIELD ‘COLLEG B, Berks THREE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, value 90 gs. per annum; One Warden’s Exhibit ion, value 50 gs. ; 

Two General Exhibitions, value 30 gs.; One Army Class Exhibition, value 

3ogs.; One Navy Class Exhibition, value 30 gs., will be COMPETED for on 

JULY 30th. Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on August Ist, 1902. Two 

Navy Class Exhibitions, value 20 gs. per ant tum, for boys between 11 and 13, 
will also be competed for—Apply to the SECRETARY. 


ADLEY COLLEGE E.—TEN “SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

jor COMPETITION in JULY. One Seh 0} irship and one Exhibition will be 

offered, in the first instance, for boys intended or the Army class.—Apply to 
the WAE W. ARDEN, Radley Colle ge, Abingdon, ne 


\UNDLE SCHOOL.—An . EN ITRANCE “SCHOLAR- 
( SHIP EXAMINATION will be held on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
July 8th and 9th, ‘There are FIVE SCHOL! ARSHIPS of £40 a year, and 
THREE of &: 0a year Api ly to the HEAD-MASTER,. 


(\UEEN wo OD, ‘E ASTBOU TRNE.—Miss CHT DL ¥ 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge 

Full Staff of English an and Visit ting Proje 

class education on modern we the Uni vers sities, 

premises on the sea-front ; r, tennis, hoc 


T, JOHN’S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
S SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough eduec ation, 
Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD- DUSTRE SS. 


paAstBou E NE. —LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART. 


IELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Miss M. E. VINI Ek, B.Sc. (of Girton College}. Large gymnasiun 
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id Foreign M 
ives; preparation f¢ 
large playing-iield, riding, cycling 











tiymnastics, games 







E C O L L aD} G Bis 
RAMSGATE. 

Founded 1809. Junior and Senior Schools. 

Prospectus and Views, address— 

The HEAD-MAST ER , Chatham House, Ramsgate. 


2s tf & &. rk a a 6 


EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) will be AWARDED in JULY. 
Examination in London and at Felsted July 15th to 17th. 
For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD- “MA ASTER, Felste d, Essex. 


1CHMOND SCHOOL for GIRLS, YORKSHIRE. 


“Preparation for Leipzig Conservatorium of Music. Resident Medical 
Gymnastic Mistress. French and German (new method) tanght by Natives. 
Natural History excursions and swimming during summer months. 


\IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS ighest 


















of the High ast Class, iss, 
and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public ‘Schools s, Royai 
Navy, and Commercial Life. Mes J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, can RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in LONDON the SEASIDE, 
and in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliable. --Clearly state require- 
ments, and Prospectuses, Views, &c., will be forwarded without cl large. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
< SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of “Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to P ul dG tuardians 
—_— selection of Schools (for | i j yi i 
t Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Require ments should be se 2 
Manag rer, RK, J. BEE VOR, M. A,, 22Craven Street, Northumberiar 1d Ave ue, Ww. C, 


‘0 INVAL IDS—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDEN' r- PATIENTS seut gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recomme nuded. MEDICAL, &e., ASSUCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland ye nuc, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
‘Triform, London.” on.” ‘Telepho No, 1854 (Ge rrard). 
Ss‘ PERIOR SC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS —Miss LOUISA 
h BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
2 5 Cra iven Street, Che uring Cross, 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME? *—Boy 8, 
Girls? Eng wie ontine ntal?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., L: C 
liable information & % pro sctuses gratis of pe srsonully y inspec ‘ted esti tblishments. 


“SISTA T SCHOOLMISTRESSES. “= LOUIS 

mi BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Gradui ute: i “1 and Cer- 
uiecated High Schoo! Teachers, Foreign Tea chers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &e 
—C /EN ‘TRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 235 Craven § St., Charing Cross, W.C. a 


“OLID. AY PARTY IN BRITTANY —THREE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MASTERS will again TAKE READING PARTY to 
FKANCE. August—September. Near Carnac. Coaching for all Examina- 
tions, including Entrance Scholarships at Universities. Bathing, boating, 
tishing—Apply, Gy, M. T, - 4 Apsley Crescent, Bradford, 


MPORTANT SCHOOL TRANSFER.—La irge _ and 
Successful Private School for Girls, conducted upon the best Hi choo 
tues in he althy seaside neighbourhood, Sehool r ipidly inerea . A 
: ceipts £1,720 per annum, <_goun ; 3 f 

ed for roodwill, house and school uture, . i 
ipply No. 3,339, ‘inom. GABBITAS, 'THRING, & “COn ; Sackville 
St et, Londox ay Ww. 
Society “LADY would RECEIVE TWO PAYING 
GUESTS. Family life, comfortable home, Terms moderate.—LIY 
MARIE, 4bis rue d’Estrées, 
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| Principal of Ne 


a He GIRLS’ 


j Pupil; Persona lRefs. Pro pectuson 


AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD.— 
The Council bee to announce that the School will be reopened after 

the summer holidays in the New Buildings. These consist of a School House 
sud four Boarding Houses, with ; fields, on a commanding site over- 
looking Southwold. T poss y modern re quisite for health and 
convenience, Head-Mist , Miss M. 1. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Gardiner), poe large staff of Assistant Mistresses. References :— 

Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss 3 K. Jex-Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, the 
tham Ce re, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., the 
Lishop of Southampton, ie Master of Christ’s College. C ambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. 1. GAR DINER, 
Sout iwold, Suffolk. 
















COMPANY, © ‘LIMIT ED. 

TENNANT 
or L INDSAY, D.D. 
mGH, DU — ARTONSHIRE. 
s RENTOD 
re aud Reere ation Hall, Gyn:nasium, 
Sple udid situation. 

and Boarders, is near the School. 

258, or at the Registered Office 
t George Street, Glasgow. 
D. HILL JACK, Secretary. 


as DRE). —PEN. 


SCHOOL 
Pri ident Sir CHAS. 
The ro 










Chairman d 

ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HEI Head- 
AMict 
New Sc — 1 Buil i 
irge Gi 

li ir He yuse, I 
For P rospectus a} 
of the Company, itl West 





NRANCE, CHATEAUROUX 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantag 
SUGABS and Mile. J. TURMEAU. Highest refs.—P 





S: Mi 3 
a soni elie ution. 















W- ALDHEIM, BER NE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. Larg unds. Phy sical training. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Langu: uges a Musi —Prospect : Ch $ HEISS. 











| RUSSELS. —Very heali hy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECELVESa FEW DAUGHTEKSofGE NTL EMEN ito COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION, Comfortable family French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Kc. ; Fees, IN. ; ‘Term commence with entranceof 
tion,—#2 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 














JICTORIA COLLEG iz, JE RSEY.—Publie School with 

Classical and Modern Side ary successful Army Class ; four passed 

direct last December, including Ist in bi Sandhurst. Close Scholarships are 
at Oxford every vear. Fine new pe Pope Rae just opened. Fees very moder 

—-Ap ply the PRINC IP AL. 


ERSEY LADIES 


e —Fine modern buildings, incl luding s 
situation: extensive groun e 1 











’ COLLEG B St. HELIER, JERSE _ 
dio and gymnasium. Sp lendid 
mnastics, hockey, tennis, 
xceptio na 1; delicate girls 









Beautiful clin 








cy¢ riding. at 

invariably improve. —F or illus trate ( y PRINCIPAL. 

Or ALET C AUDE COTE, DIEPPE. —An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet cear 


tional French rapidly a quired. Special facilities for Music 

i inioucello), Sketching, Art Classes 

f healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 

f L "Di rect service twice daily with 

ENIC K, Diepp Ce 

Dis :MSTADT.—WIFE of the CHAPLAIN to BRITISH 
LEG — = CE IVE Sa few GIR Ls over 17. Pleasant social life; 

700 isic efs. given and 1 requires 1, 


yAD KREUZN ACH, | GERMANY. 
RECEIVE a limited number cf GIRLS in their PENSIONAT, Special 
facilities for G " FE: euch, and music. Res. Parisian Gov. Highest refs. 
from Eng. and Germ. clergy.—For Prospectus write to PENSIONAT 
BECHTEL- BEINBRE CH 


OUR NE MOUT a HIGH ~ SCHOOL.—Under Diocesan 
Trustees Hea ae] Mistr BROAD. Resident Graduate Staff, 
School He , Labor A ry sium, Playing Fields, Swimming, 
four Koardin ’ Hou use Lerui leas per annum, inclusive of House 
a and Seb Sch ool Foes Enti: gid eal Coles nial pupils, 
HIL ARY ; 
3= sident pupils on 
sarge det: ehed 
—— field, tennis, cane 


Dieppe. Conve’ 
(Pi aaa 2,5 
German. Opp rtunities 
struction in French Co« 
England.— —Apply te Miss C Cun 















—Two German Ladies 



































SCARBOROUGH. —GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
id-Mistress, Miss FALDING, L.L.A. (St. And.) 
i-s ed, and sheltered from the East. Garden, 
golf. Good health record. Annually inspected by 
Oxiord and Cambridge Joint Board. Staff resident, University graduates. 


ENDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


TW oO MUSICAL SC HOL ARSHIPS (violin, piano, value £80, £70) will be 
2RE TION in JU LY NEXT.—For particulars, apply to 
len. Hall, Mic idlese 


PFORQUAY., —HIGH SCHOOL for 
LEME "7 only Lady Principal — Mrs. C. 
Mr. oWYNDHAS ROBINSON J 
‘euche rs. Gymnasium, seg : 
ctions in University Exan rinations, 
nd in Junior Cambridge. Health record 
exceptional. Entire charge of children whose parents : re abroad. 
JERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
E (on the ition of King E dward Vi.)—Chairman of the Governors : 
Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.E ".R.S. Head-Mistress: Miss BEATRICE 
HARRI1S.—In September next the School will reassemble in the New 
























PSLEY 
i». DAUGHTE: 
WY NDHAM ROB 
staff of Resident 
door games. Schok 
including first in Fren 




















Buil lings which have been specially erected, and are now complete. There 
is 2 good garden atta i to the School, tennis courts, hockey field, gym 


1d, laboratory, ke. The buildings include the Head- 
mmodation for 25 Boarders, 
‘E PRE PAR: ATORY SCHOOL.— 
und 13 years age.—Prospectus, &., of the 
Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


asium, covered pla 
M stress’s House, with acco 


sh hidohang COLLEC 


s € 





Rev. J. ‘HL *MALLINSON, M. ‘. 


YPSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
1 SHIPS of £30 each (four open). Examination JULY Ist.—Apply, 
the BURSAR. 


| Ande -BURGH 


ENDOWED 

HEAD-MISTRESS 
COLLEGE. 

The GOVERNORS will RECEIVE, 
for the APPOINTMENT of HEAD-} 
yearly salary (exclusive of capitation fee) has 
with 24 copies of Testimonials (which wi 
the Subseriber. Each cops Testimoni 
stating (1) Professional 





“MERCHANT COMPANY 
SCHOOLS, 


GEORGE WATSON'’S LADIES’ 


APPLICATIONS 
ve College. The 
t £40. Applications, 
1), to be lodged with 
ympanied by a letter, 
rsity Degree, if any ; 


WANTED for 


nm or before 28th June. 
STRESS at the ab« 












ot be 
must be a 
and Nature of Unive 
) Present Em ! loyment 
request L not to call upon the Governors, 

n appl ly to ALEX. HERON, 
Edinburgh, 5th June, 1902, Secretary. 
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YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 

: GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 

tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 

House; Farm, 280 acres, Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 

tural Analysis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &e. Splendid climate 

in perfect country. Terms moderate—-Particulars and prospectus from the 
DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over-Sands, 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS: 
(Church of England Publie Schools.) 
Lapy Warpen :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College, 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Hcad-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I. Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
School House, £45 a year, 

(2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
24 guineas a year. 

(8) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Terms, £35 a year. 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET’S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss recog late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a yea 

Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY W. ‘ARDEN, 

St. Mary’s College, Paddington, We 


GQ MARY'S COLLE GE, PADDINGTON, W. 


be Church of England Boarding pe Day School. Training Department 





for Teachers, Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of 


London. Chairman of Council—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Southamp- 
ton. Principal—Miss J. L, LATHAM, Girton College. Head-Mistress—Miss B. 
WwW ARD, B. Se. Ter “rms: Boarding + House 60 guines 3a year.—Apply PRINCIP! AL, 


ENEV A “EDU CA TIONAL JENTRE, SWITZER- 
LAND.—STATE SCHOOLS.—THE UNIVERSITY: Students of every 
nationality ; 20 psy a week ; fee, £8 a year.—THE COLLEGE: Classical 
and Technical; 1,200 pupils; for boys $ from 12 to 20; average fee, 50s. a year.—- 
HIGH SC HOOL FOR GIRLS: 1,200 pupils ; fee, 503. a year.— HOUSEKEEP- 
ING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: 
% years’ course; yearly fee, £8.—SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY: fee, 
150 frs, per haif- year. —PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS—SCHOOL 0” 
ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR BOYS: no fees.—SCHOOL OF MACHINERY. 
—SCHOUL OF FINE ARTS: no fees.—-SCHOOL OF DECORATIVE ARTS: 
no fees.-SCHOOL OF MUSIC: 1,500 pupils; fees, 120 to 150; special classes 
for foreigners.—WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: a course from 4 to 5 years; 
monthly fee, from £1 to £2.—DAME SCHOOLS: children trom 5 to 7 years ; 
no_fees.—PRIMARY SCHOOLS: children from 7 to 13 years; no fees.— | 
UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING LECTURES BY EMINENT PRO- 
FESSORS FROM ALL PARTS OF EUROPE: tree.—For further information 
write to the FREE INQU IRY OFFICE, Geneva 3 PI ace des Bergues, Geneva, 


IN TERSDORF, BIRKDALE Pp ARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The | 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Profess¢ 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; speci 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey tield on seafront ; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Aunual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINC1- 
PALS, NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, September 19th. 
TN IVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM.—LECTU RESHIP 
in MATHEMATICS,.--The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS fox 
the above appointment, vacant through the death of Mr. W. H. Austin, M.A. 
Stipend £175 per annum, Applications, accompanied by ‘Te stimonials, should 
he sent to the undersigned, not later than MONDAY, June 23rd,1902. The 
Candidate elected will be re quired to enter upon his duties on Oe tober Ist, 1902. 
-—Further partic ulars may be obtained from GEO. H. MORLDY, Secrets ivy. 




























De°veER Pe ee ae a a P 
Prospec tus on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-M: ister, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


L ,OVER COLLEGE. — President: The Marquis or 
SALISBURY, K.G.—Ancient priory buildings restored as big school, 
chapel, &e. Modern boarding-houses, with separate bedroom for every boy. 
+unior School apart. New buildings (1902) include complete science labora- 
tories. Numerous Open Scholarships ; also Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and 
Clergy. Successes at Woolwich and Sandhurst unbroken ; also Scholarships 
won yearly at Universities. Lists on application.—Particulars from HEAD- 
MASTER or BURSAR, the | College, Dover. 
ei ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Cc lass. ‘Trip. ), Newnhain Coll, Camb. Highest references, 


A ALV ERN COLLEGE. —SCHOLARSHIP 1] EXAMI- 
NATION, July 15th, 16th, 17th; one or two of £87 (£99 for the first 
year), three or four of £50, six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nomina- 
tions of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain 
2 scholar: ship. —For particulars 5ap ply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 
K ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS. — THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subj Special Classes 
tor ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEE RING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added, Excellent health record, JUNIOR SCHOOL (8- 13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, »M. A, 


ATRAMONGATE SC HOOLS, | KEN. DAL, _ WEST- 
b MORELAND.—Established 1698 by the Society of Friends. For Sonsand 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Separate a Resident Se Instructors, 
Recommended by Rev. John Clifford, D.D.; Rev. R. J. Campbell, B.A.; Rev. A. M. 
Fairbairn, D.D. Terms from 60 Gus.—W. ‘SESSION 5, B.Sc. (Lond. ), Principal. 


CS": ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
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With Title of L.L.A 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L, L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
“ANCING COLLEGE—SEVEN EXHIBITIONS will 
be OFFERED in JULY. For two of these preference will be given to 
Sons of the Cle ‘rey; two are Choral Exhibitions.—Further particulars from the 
Head-Master, B. x. TOWER, Lancing College, $ Shoreham, Sussex. 


St. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 
BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Bracing air; healthy climate ; large hall 
for gymnasium ; Medical Gymnastic Mistress ; three acres of garden ; playing 
field ; special attention to Li unguages and Music ; School examined Oxford and. | 
Cambridge Board.—Principals : Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS | 
(late Princess Helena College). 








ee a oc 
> 


» fees.-UPPER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL: | 


——$__, 
CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limirep, 


GQ ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORgED— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
girls to be practical, retined, and cultured, fy, 
te children, ery 
and fives — playing-fields. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exar Head-Mistress, Mis: 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences 'Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly pt i pee 
A limited number of EN TR: ANCE SCHOL AKSHLPS awarded by competition, 
ORR AN, WATFORD HERTS.—COLLEGE For 
/ GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Pk: rying- -fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistress 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham Colle ge, Cambridge, PAR IS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Ganiens), 
References :—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, Professor HE. Ménégoz, the Arch. 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A.W oods, Miss W ords- 
worth, and others. 


[HE LE Ys SC HO OL, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN JULY. 
Particulars on app lie: ition to _the HEAD. MASTER. 

H “ALLIWICK MANOR,NEW SOU THGATE,] N.—Hich. 

class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Near London. Fine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing tields, 
Bracing air. First-rate resident and visiting statf. Jondon professors, Res). 
dent matron (trained nurse). Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, &— 
Prospect US, | the Misse 3 FENTON 


where the aim is to traix 
care and comfort for de 
Large grounds, tennis 




























WN R. S. A. TRUMAN < ho has “had a large experience of 
5) f Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of che urge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY aud RESIDENT GOY 'ERNESSE S 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be give, 
| to inquiries and applications made to Mr. 8S. A. TRUMAN, of No.6 Holle: 





{| Street, C avendish Square, London, W. 


N ‘OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 
The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and ihe sea, 
Boarders only received. 





_ MARIAN GREEN, , formerly Head-Mistress of the 
igh School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 

W AGNE R HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROV E, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is 
combin «asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 





| Largedetac hed house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination & Inspec tion, 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). — care given to individual development, 

Air very bracing from downs aud sed References: the Vice-Chancellor o/ 
C umbridge Univ ersity, the Principals of ' Bedtor: 1 and Holloway Colleges, &e, 


TNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
J DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham, 











{HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Principal,Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A.(London)—A residential! 

College providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers. The 
course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certiticate (Theory and 
Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. The students 
attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, in addition to those «1 
the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample opportunity is given for practice iu 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various 
schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in September.— 
Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries 
may be obtained ou application to the PRIN CIPAL, Wollaston Road, Camb midge , 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 

(Balliol), First-class Classical Moderations and Final School, with many 
years’ successtul experience, RECEIVES a few PUPILS to prepare for Univer- 
sity and other higher examinations, or for general education. Close individual! 
attention. Seaside ; very he althy. Bish: ypstone J Manor, Lewes, 


MNHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON- ON-SEA, 
NORFOLK, 
Preparation for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. Special Coaching 
for Backward Boys. Healthy, bracing climate. Seven acres of ground. 
Head- M: ste r—Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. (Oxon.) ) 
BHRes SFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
UPPERTON, EASTBOURNE. 
Head-Mistresses: Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN. 
Corporation Sanitary Ce viidenke ; Garden; walled-in Playing Field. 
Inclusive Fees from 80 guineas. 


HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET— 


Old-established school in bracing situation on South-West coast; carefu! 














| physical training, Swedish gymnastics, hockey, sea- -bathing, &e. Delicate gir's 


receive every attention, Special facilities for music, languages, and painting. 
Entire charge taken of Colonial children. Highest references.—Addres-, 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 

A First Grade Ex rdowed. School. Honours. gained in 1901 include 2 
Scholarships and 2 Exhibitions at the Universities, and an Entrance Bohol 
ship at Guy’s Hospital. New Chemical Laboratory and new Class Rooms ii 
course of erection. A JUNIOR HOUSE (8-12) has just been opened.—D, 1. 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


)EADING SCHOOL (founded 1485). 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be COMPETED for on JULY 2lst, three of 
these being confined to boys intended for the Army, Navy, or London Matric. 
Classe s. Apply, The BU. RSAR, ne 

HOME ‘SCHOOL, MAYF IELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, 
MIDDLESEX. 








Fees from One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. 
Address Miss BOYER-BROWN or Miss ANSELL. 








~|TAMMERING.—MR. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly 
SELF-CURED STAMMERER, and Author of an entirely new method 

of treatment, receives boys and adults suffering from this aftliction. 
“‘Stammering,” post-free, Is. 1d.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester 
Syure, London, W., and 20 Goldington Road, Bedford. 





FENHE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER.—PREPARA- 
a. TION for Universities, Army, Navy, Civil Service, or business. Leaving 
Exhibitions awarded annually. Boarders received in School House. Excellent 
playing-fields, 2 or 3 KING'S SCHOLARSHIPS (£20 per ann.) offei ‘ed for Com- 
petition to all boys under lion July 17th.—Prospectus, Rev. J. 1’. HOBSON, M.A. 
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—_—_—— 
ENGINEERING and CHEMISTRY. 
‘iad AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


SESSION 1902-1903. 
The COURSES of INSTRUCTION at the Institute's Central Technical 
Colles ve (Exhibition Road) are for students not under 16 years of age ; those at 
.e Institute’s Technic: al College, Finsbury, for students not under 14 yes ars of 
ae, The Entrance Examinations to both Colleges are held in September, and 
tne Sessions commence in October. Par ticulars of the Entrance Examinations, 
scholarships, Fees, and Courses of Study may be obtained from the Colleges, 


or from t 
street, E. 
CITY and GUILDS CENTRAL TE(¢ ae ICAL COLLEGE. 
(Exhibition Road, 8.W.) 
A College for Day Students not under 16 preparing to become Civil, 
Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and other Manufacturers, and 
Fee for a full Associateship Course, £30 per Session. Professors :-- 








Teachers. 

ivi Mechanical Engineering ...... W.C. Unwin, F.R.S., M. Inst. C.E. 

ni ee (W. KE. Ayrton, FIRS, Past Pres. 
Flectrical Engineering... | Inst.E i. 

Chemistry .......ccccrerrereesscevees seseeeee HE, Armstrong, Ph.D., LL. D., F.RS. 
Mechanics and Mathematics............... O. Henrici, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S 


CITY and GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Finsbury. 
(Leonard Street, City Road, E.C.) 

A College for Day Students not under 14 preparing to enter Engineering and 
Chemical Industries, and for Evening Students. Fees, £15 per Session for Day 
Students, Professors :— 

Physics and Electrical Engineering ... S. P, Thompson, D.Se., P.RS, 

Mechanical Engineering and Mathe-\ Ww, y, Dalby, M.A., B.Se., BM.Inst.C.E. 
ma a ss 

Chemistry , sone R. Meldola, F.R.S., F.L.C. 

C ‘ity and Gui and Guilds of London Institute, Gresham Colle se, Basing rhall Strec t, EAC 








five £15, for either Class. or Math, or Army and Navy subjects) JULY Ist 


! 
j 


he Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, Basin; ghall | 


THE CORONATION. 


R. LUNN’S ARRANGEMENTS. 
£1 Is. CORONATION SEATS TO £10 10s. 


At the Finest Sites on the Route for the Two Processions, Trafalgar Square, 
Borough Road Polytechnie, Ke. 
NAVAL REVIEW. 
1 s,s. ‘ PRETORIA ’* B 
* A few two-berth cabins still open. | 
2s.s.‘ARGONAUT’ 
3 ss. VANCOUVER’ 
4s.s. EMPRESS QUEEN’ 
5 ss. ‘QUEEN VICTORLA’ 


. FULL. 


| | £8 Ss and upwards, Three Days’ Cruise.—S.s. ‘LA GASCOGNE,’ 


tonnage 7, Magnificent Transatlantic liner. 


a0 ” Day Cruise on the magnificent s.s, ‘MONA’S ISLE,’ of 
3) 13s. Gd. the Isle of Man Steain Packet Company, including 





| return ticket to Southampton, lunch and supper on board, or £2 15s. 6d. 


| 


from Southampton. 
Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 


} OYAL SOCIETY FOR: THE ‘PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


MONTHLY RETURN of ¢ ‘ONVIC TIONS (not including those obtained by 


as police or kindred societies) obtained during the month ending May 
| 20th, 1902: 


BNtEAN CE SCHOLL. ARSHIPS (one £60, two £40, two £25, | 


and 2nd at SOUTHEASTERN ri SOLLEGE, RAMSGATE, THANET, Church 
of England Public School on Reformation principles. 
$ Open Scholarships Oxf. and Camb.; 18 Entr. Woolwich (inel. Uth, Vth, 
Mth); Sandhurst (inel. 3rd) ; Brit annis i (inel. 21st) ; India Forests (Sth); seven 
passes London Matrie, with nearly 300 successes in other public exains. Junior 
School in separate buildings and fields. Fees from £63 te £75 according to age 

Nominations (£5, £10, and £15) and Exhibitions in Gift of Council, more . 
especially for sons of clergy and officers. 
workshops, chem, and phys. labor atories; bracing climate. 


HE FROEBEL EDU 








EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, W.—Chairman 
of the Committee, Mr. W. MATHER, M.P. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. MONTE- 
FIORE, M.A. Secretary, Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. ‘TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS.—Priucipal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. Head- 
Mistress of Kindergarten and Schoo!, Miss A, YELLAND. Tt here is a large 
Model School and Kindergarten attached to the College, and also a Practi 
School in the near neighbourhood.—. Applic: ition forms and furthe articulars 
may be obtained from PRINCIPAL, he NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 18th. 
{LENALMOND.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, £80-£20, are offered by Examination on JULY 15th and 16th, 
One or more of these are open to Boys offering Modern or ‘‘ Army” subject 
fhe Examination can be held elsewhere than at Glenalmond by arrangement. 
For " partic nulars, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. | 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A, 
Opened September, 1900. FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, 
NEXT EN Tt RANCE EXAMIN ATION, JULY 8th. 
















NHE PRIORY, NE STON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Master, 
Rev. GEORGE Mc NEIL 7 M. A, late the Chaplain of School Traini ng 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of 
Excellent situation, he: ulthy loe aula: ; standing in its own grounds, with large 
field attached, Reference is very kindly yx ‘mitted to the Lord Bishop of 
—— the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others Se 





(OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL f ror 
))_ SONS of GENTLEMEN, 88 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 
by Mrs, SUTTON, Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Treus.tion 
Ciass and Kindergarten for “children under 8, Cricket, drilling. Reference to 
Parents and Head- Masters. HAL F TERM BEGAN JUNE Sth, 

ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. aay ey EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY 2nd, Srd, and 4th, to fiil up n 

five Residential Scholarships, three non-Residential Scholarships, and two 

Exhibitions.—For particulars, apply, by letter, to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
De an’s Yard, Westminster. 








[ ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITA L) SCHOOL of 
4 MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W.C. Rebuilding 
completed.—For Prospectus and List of Scholarships, apply to SECRETARY. 


’' +s @ Bt Se Se Se CM. 


ALL KINDS of COPYING quickly and carefully executed in best style. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials from many literary 
persons. (Established 1893,)— —Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, Balbam, S.W. 


\RIENT - PACIFIC LINE—PLEASURE CRUISES. 











The magnificent Twin-screw Steamship ‘ 
horse-power, will leave London on the 2nd July for 
NORWAY FIORDS, NORTH CAPE, 
and SPITZBERGEN (for MIDNIGHT SUN), 
arriviug back in London 26th July. 
Managers—F. GREEN and CO. ANDERSON, ANDERSON and CO. 
{ead Office—FENCHURCH AVENUE, LON DON, E.C. 
For PASSAGE apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, or to the 
West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
THE ANNUAL GE a RAL MEE [RETING _ lL BE HELD ON 
TUESDAY, JUNE 17% 
at the ROYAL INSTITUTION, ALBE OL ‘ARLE STREET! 
Major-General Sir CuaRLES W. Witson, K.C.B., F.R.S., R.E., &e., will give 
an ADDRESS on the recent and proposed Excavations of the Fun a, Illustrated 
by Lantern Slides. 
The chair will be taken at 4 p.m. by Lorp Eustace Czcit. 
_Tie tickets on app lication to the SECRETARY, 38 Conduit Street, W. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
GOOD AND CoO. 





ESSRS. C. WILL SHORTLY 
\ 


Vira, Ri. a * RELIGIO MEDICI, RELIGIO SCIENTL®, RELIGIO 


11 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C, 


Successes 1896. 1902: | 


Extensive grounds, wood and metal | 


Vorking horses and donkeys in an unfit state... eee ooo Ge 
Travelling horses (unharne: waed) and cattle when lame ove vee oh 
Beating, &c., horses, donkeys, cattle, dogs, &e. itd ‘a we SO 
Sti irving horses, cattle, &e., by withholding food va ae os oF 
Conveying ¢ attle, sheep, pigs, &c., improperly ’ ont op a 
Overcrow ling frogs in as globe ; et 4 bas i sas a 
Setting dogs to draw a badger ‘n ‘e sen _ sae 
Wild birds—otfences during close se ason ea aka a we oe 
Owners causing in above one a ae ons ide «ce OEE 
Using threateni ng language to a witness .. pas wee oe ear 

*745 
During 1902 up to last return shes ae an 2,40: 
Total for the present year... as 3,145 


* Thirty-three offenders were committed to ) prison (full eusts paid by the 
Society), 712 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties not received by the 
Society!. The above Return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the 
! police in eases not requiring the personal attendance of our officers. 

8,055 total convictions during 1901, 


The above Return is published (1) to inform the public of the nature and 
extent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England ant 
Wales; (2) to show the Society's efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory 
luw; (3) to prompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar 
offences ; and (4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly- 
disposed persons against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay informa- 
tion except as directed by the Secretary on written evidence, 


THE COMMITTEE INVITE THE CO-OPERATION AND SUPPORT OF 
THE PUBLIC, Besides day duty relays of officers watch all-night traffic of 
| London. 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT ACTED ON, 
BUT ARE PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. The names of 
correspondents are not given up when letters are marked “ private.” 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom 
all letters should be addressed. The Society is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

105 Jermyn Street, London. 


P.S.—Owing to the Society's operations, the Statutes made for the protection 
bs animals han ive been enacted and enforced. It is an educational and punitive 

gency. It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care of 
aan animals upwards of 100 differe ant kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets. 
and small books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of 
domestic animals and the duty and pe ubleness of kindness to them. By 
its officers, who are engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes 
persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protection of 





! ereatures which minister to man’s wants, in no small degree it seeks to elevate 


ot less than | 


humun nature. 
Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars showine 
the persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the 


| oe to prevent cruelty to animals should apply to the Secretary or to all 


booksellers for its monthly illustrated journals, ‘The Animal World,” price 
£d., and “‘ The Band of Merey,” price 44.; also to the Secretary for its Annual 
Report, price 1s. for non-members ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and 


| other literature published by the Society, a catalogue of which may be had 


MEXICO,’ 5,549 tons register, 6,000 


| 
' 


also for copies of its monthly Return of Convictions, or also its 


gratis ; 
applicants who offer to 


cautionary placards, which will be sent gratis to 
distribute them usefully, 


| eielaeiaeaes ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 





HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...cccccscscscucss seve £43,000,000 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
N\ or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


1DOOKS a CIALLY WANTED.—Ail Sporting and 
Alpine Boo first editions of Meredith, Stevenson, FitzGerald, Ains- 
worth, &e. ; books with Coloured Ilustrations ; Autograph Presestaiton copies 
of famous Authors, &¢ 3ooks purchased to any amount for cash: before dis- 
posing elsewhere write to HECTOR’S GRE. AT B OOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 
YLACKBEETL BS C ae KROACHES. — UNION 
) COCKROACH PASTE, an unfailing remedy, founded on the exten- 
sive ¢ xperience © f Mr. E. Ho ‘.Z.5., Curator, Sheffield Museums, 
who cleared plague of these pests from Shettield W orkhouse. Gus iranteed to ex- 
terminate them completely, Recommended by all ladies’ papers & cookery books. 
‘Lius 1,3, 45, 4,6, post- -free, “HOW AKTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Monochrome Copies by the Permanent Autotype Carbon Process 
ef Pictures by OLD MASTERS from the principal collections of note. 








An Illustrated Prospectus of Selected Examples of 
SACRED ART 


will be sent a -free on receipt of name and address. 


The Autotype Company’s processes of permanent photographic 
reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the learned 





Societies, and Leading Publishers. 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS, Drawings, Engravings, Art 
Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 
Correspondence invited from those requiring Book Ml ations of the very highes; 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 


FINE CHAMPAGNES for the Coronation 
at a Reasonable Price. 


For many years most people have been of opinion that the prices of fine 
is, are so exorbitant that they almost 









Champagne “of the better known bran: 
place the nes beyond the reach of many consumers, 

We have been able to secure a Cuvée of Messrs, Sosthene, Morlet’s (Reims) 
shipping which we can supply as follows :— 





Extra Quality Extr: ~: Dry Vintage 1892 ase 60s. 
First Quality Dry Vit we 1892 .., ne 50s. 
Cuvée Spéci ale Vintage 1892 40s. 


these Wines are absolutely pure, and will give 


immense satisfaction to all who will taste them without prejudice, 
Sample bottles sent, carriage paid, on receipt of Postal Order. 


MITCHELL AND CO., 
12 IDOL LANE, TOWER STREET, EC. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


We are co mfident that 








SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
INCORPORATED 1881, 


SANITARY SURVEYS AND CERTIFICATES FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
Cuier SuRVEYOR—MARK H, JUDGE, A.R.1.B.A., F.S.L 


H. P. NORRIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 


FINE REPRINTS OF CLASSICAL WORKS. 

















Publis! by THE ELSTON PRESS, New York. 
PIERS PLOWM rAN Professor Skeat’s Text) a 42s, net, 
tHE TALE OF GAMELYN ve si nh 
THE SONNETS OF SHAKE SPEARE ins R 99 
MILTON'S COMU s as = ” 


30s. 


KEATS’ ENDYMION Re ae 
A very Limit i Number for Sale. 
Agents—THE AMERICAN SC ‘HOOL AND COLLEGE 
AGENCY, 20 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
(Close to Chancery Lane and Gray’s Inn Road). 


QOOKS WANTE D, 25s. EACH OFFERED.— 
Dowell’s Taxes, 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892 ; Tennyson’s 

In Memorian, first edition, George Meredith's Poems 1851; Hewlett’s 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, first edition, 1895; Montaigne’s 
Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; 


TEXT-BOOK 
7) ees 


t vols., 
1850 ; 





Symonds's 






Trans., 3 vols.; Borrow’s 
Italian Litera 2 vols., 1881; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s 
Foxhunting, Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 1837; 








a3 Collyn’s Wild Red Deer, 1862 ; 
Paris, 2 vols., 1878 ; Jackson’ 


; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837: 


Shirley's Deer Par 
) vols. -» 1871; 


cert 


French Cou art, 
Stevenson's 














N; ew y Ae abian ‘Nights ¢ editi ion, 1882; Singer ’s Shakespc are, 10 vols., 

iter’s Works, nde Luxe 100,000 Books for SALE and 
wv TANTED. Bt far th ud most ‘valu: tock in Birmingham, 
State,wa Lb. GREAT BOOKSHO. Ss, 





KER 1} ) 
14 and 16 JOHN BR IGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


‘OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
J are INVITED to C AL L nud INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
which includes many fine fiz st editi ons, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known ol d 








Desiderata soug r ipo it logue sissued. Call or write to 
A. LIONE! , ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 
1 Lb pS A N D E L VEY, 


DEALERS IN OL D AND - ARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 







of Rz 











PHINTS. Spring Catak re Books and Mss. (No. 98) Now Ready. 
Price Sixpence. Libraries Purchased. Valuations Made. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
\ AY CATALOGUE OF NE W REMAINDERS. JUST 
BL ISSUED. H. J. GLA ?, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
will be Esa to send, post hi w Catalogue containing an interest- 
ction of books, to all tastes, in new condition and at bargain 


iSk 



























ing col 
prices.—57 Wigmore Street, W. 

SOOKE. MSS., &e.— Messrs. HODGSON and CO., 

) AUC TIONEERS of SARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 

ind smaller Col n lily CA ALOGUE D and promptly OFFERED 
FOR SALE val ar if VALU! ATIONS MADE for 
Pro bate, &¢ "AUC NON ROOMS, , 115 Chancery Lane. Est. 1809. 

Books, W ANTE D, 25s, EACH OFFERED.- —Hissey’: S | 

) Drive Throu l 1885; Jesse’s Richard IIL, 1862; Rape of ‘the 
sock. 1714: Warwic ire Ht ant 18337 ; Mer redi wt Poems, 1851; Pater's Marius, 

t edit., 18585; Han« y Cre 18 out- rint books sup pli ed; state wants, 
Catalogues fre HOL, L AND'S GRE AT BOOK STORES, Birminghani. 
yee ~~ Hi ATC HARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 P ‘ Librar tirely Fitted up, Arranged and C ued, 

Al! the Newan: u r-Books,&c. New choir i 





or Presents. Usual cash discounts, 


Essays, Tudor | 








| AN EXHIBITION 


OF 


157 UNKNOWN AND 
LOST BOOKS 


(15th to 17th Century) 





BEING HELD BY 


IS 


Ww. M. VOYNICH 


AT HIS OFFICE, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


Ny 


And will be Open Daily between i0 and 6 until 


July 2oth, 





| THE EXHIBITION CATALOGUE, 


price 2s. 6d., post-free, 
contains 26 Full-seze Reproductions, 


besides Descriptions (amongst others) of Books 


On '— 


Books Printed be- 


English 
and after 1640, English Writers 


Cosmography, 


fore Printed 


Abroad, History, Icelandic, Italian, and 


Desperate Remedies, | 


Modern Latin Literature, Liturgies, Pageants, 


School Books, Secrets, Presses in Out-of-the- 
way Towns; then, Early Printed Books up 
Milan, 
Geneva ; and from 150! 
Milan, 


to 1500 in Leipzig, Rome, Florence, 


| Bologna, Brescia, 


in Lyons, Paris, Rome, 


&c. 


Ito 1525 


Venice, 





| Vol. I., comprising LISTS I.-VI., 82 Plates, 
pp. 1-739, and Index, in Library Bind- 
ing by D. Cockerell, One Guinea, post- 


ree, 





LIST 741-896, royal 


8vo, price 2s, 6d., post-free. 


VII.—7 Plates, pp. 
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Great Writers, and How 
their Writings are Soid. 





Possessors of the NINTH EDITION already have two-thirds of 
the perfected work of reference described in this advertisement. 


The lacking third, consisting of the New Volumes alone, is offered 
them now at a lower price than will ever again be accepted. 





THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


OFFERED for the moment at about ONE-SEVENTH of THE PRICE whi 





is ordinarily paid for 


the writings of the men who made iit. 


The author’s name is the guarantee upon which the book buyer 


purchased, and, on the whole, it affords a very fair stan lard | 


of value. 


This convenient standard for measuring the value of books may 
ho applied to the Encyclopedia Britannica, and it will be of 





jnterest to see how this matter of authorship affects the important 
and practical que stion of the price of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
s compared with the price of other books. ‘The 'Tenth Editi on, 
freshly enriched by the addition of no less than 10,000 new articles 
12500 new illustrations, cannot be compared with another 
work of equal size, of equal "comprehen: iveness, any more than i 
can be compared with another work as fully up to date, because in 
all these respects the Encyclopwdia Britannica stands ulone. One 
may, however , take an individual volume and see how ents 




















and price compare with the contents and price of t! rilinai 

book of, as nearly as may be, the saine s It is only fair, of 
course, that the ease against the Enceye 1 peedia Britannica should 
he stated at the same time as the cease for it, that the read hould 
be reminded that the price under pd is a t rary price, 





nd will shortly be increased ; but as the reader of this advertise- 
ment can, if he acts promptly, secure the work at this temporary 
price, he is not interested in the price which will be paid in the 
tuture by purchasers who neglect the present opportunity to 


secure the work at the minimum price. 





The Richness of the Tenth Edition. 


At the present prico, then, the perfected Tenth Edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica works out at exactly 16s. per volume 
and it will not be difficult to find other books written by the same 
men who wrote the Encyclopedia Britannica—books, if not of the 
same size, at any rate, of such a size that a few of then m put 
together would be as large as a volume of the Encyclopadi 

} 






Britannica. The En eyclopwdia volume is 114 inches hich, 


41 inches wide, and pa 24 inches in thickness. 2,100 con- 
tributors wrote the 26,000 articles, so that each contributor wrote 
onan averave about 12 articles—though since every contributor 
to the Eneyclopwedia Britannica writes only on the subjects which 
he has made especially his own, these 12 articles credited to each 
contributor deal with kindred topics. As the average number of 
uticles in each volume is about 750, each volume, roughly 
pe e, represents the work of about 60 contributors, in 
dition to the score of editors who superintended the whole t we 
of perfecting and bringing up to date the work. Since there are 
2,U00 illustrations in the whole hagas ome volume contains : an 
of about 540 illustrations. Since there are 40,000,000 
s of text in the whole work, each volume contains about 
1,100,000 words. Each of the 60 contributors, therefore, writes 
about 20,000 words in each volume. This is considerably less 
than the average length of a book, for one of the greatest merits 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica is that, although it is always 
', the contents of each is always concise. It wastes no words. 
However, one may compare a volume of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica not with 60 books by 60 different men (although in 
re ss ‘t of its informative value it would be quite fair to do so), 
but with a dozen books each containing 100, U0 words, which is, 
by the way, rather over than under the average length of a book 
if travels, of biography, or a volume of history. The quality of 
he writers must not be overlooked in making these i 
und for this reason it will be well to select books written by me 
who contributed to the Encyclopedia Britannica, although they 
are of greater length than the average book. 



























The Prices Ordinarily Paid for the Work 
of Distinguished Authors. 


But before attempting to institute any such comparison—a 
comparison, be it rememb red, Which is made merely for the sake 
of illus strating the fact that the new Encyclo pedia Britanni 
the ¢ cheapest, as well as the most desirable, of books—it must be 
noted that the 85 volumes contain many artieles by men who have 
not been persuaded to spare time to write, except in the pages o 
the national work of reference, of the activities in which they 
have played a high part. 














Of contributors, h V 10 are known fo books they 
have written, as well as i their special knowledge of their own 
subjects, the following is a brict representative list, with the 


names of the books for which they are best known :— 

































Author. Title of Book, > ; 
j 
| - — — - ————— 
| Lord Kelvin.. ** Mat js. d. 
P 606,800} 51 0} 11,898 
James Bryce “The Am u- | 
wealth” : w+. | 472,120) 54 0 8,745 
vant Gleichen a the Mission to j 
M kK ; 97,200) 16 0 
Siv Frederick i. or Kast African 
7 £2 0 10,612 
Sir Harry J Afric 18 0 19,765 
I, » Ste ‘y : 27 U 12,444 
Sir Sp yencer W ) igland 
0 0 
Frede H i ’ 1106 
Marion Cr va ‘ 1 21 0 
$s Walter ee 66,240; 21 0 
Sir Fred rN h Law’! 556, cd “ 10 0 
| Spenser Wilkiusor j Alter: iative” ),52 76 10,736 
J. EB. C. sod y ‘ France” .., ies xe 229° 600} 21 0 10,600 
W. M. Flinders Petrie ... | “E pti Decorative | 
Art os oe Sad 18,304) 13 6 1,355 
|; Sir Martin Conway . “The First Crossing of | ; 
Spitzbergen” .., ee | 131,720] 30 4,590 
{ = ae ;——} — | —- 
t Total oes wee (4,472,814)162 6 9,670 








These books therefore give the book buyer an Average 
of 9,670 Words for each Shilling he pays. 

The Encyclopxdia Britannica, Tenth Edition, at the 
present price, gives him an Average of 68,750 Words 
for each Shilling he pays. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica thus worked out through- 
out the volumes at about one-seventh the usual 
price for serious books. 


But oniy for those who Subscribe at once. 


; The —— m inay now be dismissed. The point at issue 
| needs no furthe laboration. It needs, however, the addition 
of a warning he Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica af the cheapest as well as the most desirable of all 
| books; but it will not be so for many days longer. — Those 1 who 
wish to secure the full advantages of “The ‘Times’ System” of 
publishing, the system which enables a book to be purchased for 
price which might naturally be » expecte d, 
| must make their inquiries as to the s pecial terms offered to 
early subscribers at once. _ 














: about one-seventh of the 











INQUIRY FORM. 


To , be posted AT ONCE by persons who ‘desire to obtain the Tenth 
Edition, while it may, for the moment, be had at half the Catalogue 
price. 














THe MANAGER, PUBLICATION Dept., “THe Times,” 
Printing House Square, Lonpon, E.C. 


f 170 pages, containing 
New Volumes of the 
full particulars of the 
d to early subscribers. 





n business, add bus 





{ N.B.-—POSSESSORS of the NINTH E SITION, who of course need the Ne 
| Volum yniiv, W tthe Pul n their endeavour to matel ti 
| bindi: if they will st ste in what year an 1 from what source they pur 

choand the Ninth Edition, and in what colour the Volumes are bound, 
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CHEAP LAND. 


If you are anxious to buy or are interested 


in Cheap Land, consult the Register of 


Cheap Land appearing each week in 


THE 


County Gentleman 


SPORTING GAZETTE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 





Price 6d.: by post, 6)d. 


To be obtained of all Newsayents and Booksellers 
in the United Kingdom, or from the PUBLISHER, 
3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








The Register contains particulars of 


the bulk of the land in the United, 


Kingdom which is being offered for 
sale at and below £15 I5s. am acre, 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, besides the Register 
of Cheap Land, is full of matter of interest and im- 
portance to Country Gentlemen, Sportsmen, and all 
classes interested in the country, and contains several 


new and interesting features. 


Readers who desire to make sure of securing their copies 
regularly every weck will do well to order in advance from 


their Newsagents or Lookstall Clerks, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 
(Post-free direct from the Publisher, payable in advance). 


Yearly, 28s. ; Six Months, 14s. ; Three Months, 7s. 





EDITORIAL, ADVERTISEMENT, & PUBLISHING OFFICES :— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. | 


Telephone No. 2,878 Gerrard. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Whipstocks,” London. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH'S LIST, 


ACROSS MANY SEAS. By Atrrep Kiyyzap A 
Story of Action from Crimea to CORONATION, 6s, es 
Pic MAJESTY ba — has been gracionsly pleased to accept a cop 
of this work; copies have also been accepted by Presi fas Pig of 
and President Loubet (France). , ene Sane (U.S.A, 


THE KING’S SCEPTRE: a Romance. 


E. Grogan. 6s, 
“Tt is a clever stery, cleverly told.”—Weekly Dispatch, 





By Water 


THE WESTCOTES. By A. TI. Quinuer-Cover.  ¢s 
| Fourth Thousand now ready. i 
“Tf Mr, A. 'T. Quiller-Couch has ever written a more cl ing storey 
| ‘The Westcotes,’ we have certainly never seen it. He is at iareae peor, Han 


| —Graphic, 


THE EYES OF LIGHT. By Arruvur Moore. ¢s, 


“A singularly bright and sparkling story.”—Candid Friend, 








A New Volume of Stories by GRANT ALLEN. 
SIR THEODORE’S GUEST, and other Stories. 33, 6g, 


“Interesting and characteristic of their author.”—Svotsman, 


| A THAMES CAMP. By Maser Barnes-Grunpy. 3s, 6d 
** For those who love Nature in all her aspects, for those to whom th see 

of the birds and the humming of the insects are delicious music, for tho: sts 
love the river, and can live in close companionship with it for weeks a 
mouths in the year, this book is written.”— Wallasey News, ee 


| 
o PRISONER OF ZENDA. A Sixpenny Edition 
| 
| 
| 


(limited to 100,000 copies) of ANTHONY Hore’s famous masterpiece wi 
published in July. " ee 
Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO, 





TO BOOK COLLECTORS AND 
LIBRARIANS. (2.) 


| Rare Editions and Original Literature of Seven- 


| 
| teenth Century. 
rTATIC : an) P 
ODWIN’S Bishops of Engl., 1601. Recueil des Choses 
| Memorables, Heden, 1603. Glanvil de Legibus, 1604, Synesius, Epp 
1605. Gunpowder Plot (True Relation), 1606. Guyon Legons, 1610. Hentzner 
! Itinerarium, 1612, Socinus de Cena Dom. Bacovix, 1613, Floresta Espanola 
i Ist ed., 1614, Abwlardi & Hel. Opera, 1616. Bouchet Serées, 1618, Cats, 
| Emblems, Proteus, &c. (plates), Middelb., 1621, &e. St. Gelais, Mem., 1622, 
Epitaphia Jocoseria, 1625, Du Pl. Mornay, Mem., 1624-5, D’Aubigné, Hist. 
| Univ., fol., 1626, Anatomy of Melancholy, front., 1628. Gustav. Adolphus 
{| (despatches), 1631. Busbec Epist., 1633. Laud, Speech Star-Chmbr., 1637, 
} Donne, Poems, 1639. Fox's Book of Martyrs (magnificent large-paper copy), 
i fol., 1641. Hall, Mundus Alter, 1643. Flagellum Demonum, 1644, Mercur. 
Rusticus, 1646-7, Montrose, Mem., Hague, 1648, Hist. du Temps, 4to, 1649, 
| Hobbes, Leviathan, lst ed. (Walpole’s copy), 1651. Auctores Gr, Musici, 1652, 
| Hist. Don Rodrigo, 1654. Gombauld, Epigrammes, 1657, Marg. Valois, Mem., 
| 1658. Montaigne, Essais (Elzevir), 1659. Pagitt’s Heresiography, 1661. Raleigh’s 
| Remains, 1664. Nipotismo di Roma (Elz.), 1667. Browne, Relig. Medici, 1672, 
Spinoza Tractatus, 1674, Perrault, Recueil, 4to, 1675. Cromwellii Liters, 
1676. Erasmus Moriw, Encom. (Holbein pl.), 1676. Vie de Ruyter, 1677. 
Gesta Romanorum (Eng.), Blk. Lett., 1681. Pensées s, la Cométe, 168°. 
| Hist. Buccaneers (plates), 1684, Shakspeare, 4th folio, fine copy, 1685, Burnet’s 
Letters, 1686. Winstanley, Eng. Poets, 1687. Mirrour of Martyrs, 1689, 
Buchanan, Hist. Sctlnd (port), 1690. Voyage d’Espagne, 1691. Gentleman's 
| Journal (Purcell Songs), 1692, Menagiana, 1693, Galland, Orientaliana, 1694, 
| Late & Brady, 1698. Poetes Gascons, 1700, For Sale from the Collection of 


| G. H. POWELL, 6 KING’S BENCH WALK, TEMPLE, EC, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
_QF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
| ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from;COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | N.B.—T 
andere 3 ant tha houses | cea ee Three Friends may 
weekly exchange of books at aoe | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


| of Subscribers) from TWO GU 
per annum, | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 





now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
| BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
| of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 

H MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


| 
| 
| 


{ 


-H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
| GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
| TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
| LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: UnicopE and ABG 
140 STRAND, W.C.. and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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puUCKWORTH AND CO.| 
POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 


Each volume 16mo, 200 pp., cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net, 


50 Ilustrati . 

ROSSETTI ‘ vatieBy FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 
60 Ilustrat 

REMBRANDT . ustrations). AUGUSTE BREAL. 


“THREE NEW NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED. 
By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 6s. 


WOODSIDE FARM. 


“THE PRESENT YEAR HAS CERTAINLY NOT PRo- 
DUCED A BEITER NOVEL.”—WUSTMINSTER GAZETTE, 


LEA. By Marcer Prevost. 

ELLEN MARRIAGE. 6s. 

SEVEN LADIES AND AN OFFER 

OF MABRIAGE. By Mamie Bow rs. Ss. 6d. 

«SUGGESTIVE OF MR. JAMES AT HIS BEST. HAS | 
GREATLY DELIGHTED US, Worked out in a spirit of pure 
comedy.” —DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“4 CHARMING AND UNUSUAL STORY.” 

—MORNING Post. 


In Duckworth’s Greenback Library 


THREE VOLS. ARE NOW READY.—Paper, 1s, 6d. net ; cloth, 2s, net, 


| A KING 
AND HIS CAMPAIGNERS. 


Pictures of War and Peace. By Von HEIDENSTAM. 


9, El Ombu. By W.H. Hunson, Author of 


“Nature in Downland,” “ Birds and Man,”’ &. 


3, Twenty-Six Men and a Girl, By Maxim 


Gorry. 


HORAE SOLITARIAE. 


By EDWARD THOMAS, 2s, 6d. net. 


This Volume is uniform with THE ROAD-MENDER 
(MICHAEL FAIRLESS), of which the publishers have the 
THIRD IMPRESSION JUST READY. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


LOUIS BECKE’S NEW AND STRONGEST NOVEL, 
BREACHLEY, BLACK SHEEP. 


Author of “‘ By Reef and Palm.” Price 6s, 
“Enjoyable from first to last.”"—Scotsman, 























By the 


[2nd Im P res sion, 





SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION READY. 


THE SEARCHERS. By Marcarerra Byrpr. 
No. 2 of the FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY, Price 6s. 


Ian Maccaren writes :—‘I have now read the second volume in your ‘ First 
Novel Librury’ with very great pleasure, for I think the book is disting rnished 
by insight into character, felicity of style, and a fine spirit of religio 





THE WELSH LIBRARY, Edited by OWEN EDWARDS, 
THE MABINOGION. In Three Volumes. 


now ready. Feap. Svo, cloth, 2s.; paper, 1s, 





Vol. I. 





MISS CHESTERTON’S DECISION. By 


Pair TrexerNe, Author of “‘ From Valet to Ambassador.” Price 3s, td 


“The author has a fair a of the qualities which characterise Mr. Anstey’s 
best work.” —Glasgow Her 











THE RAIDERS: Some Passages in the Life of John 
Faa, Lord and Earl of Little Egypt. By 8. R. Croc KETT. Largec +0 i 
- 6s. [43rd Thousand 


A NEW 7 NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE POET AND PENELOPE. By L. Parry 


Truscott. Price 6s. 





THE EPISTLES OF ATKINS. By James 
Mitye. 12 Illustrations from War Sketches, price 6s, Third Thousand. 


“To those who wish to make an intimate acquaintance with the ehiv ahs and 
humour ef the British private, this book is indispensable.’ l y 


*— Month terie 





TO TRAVELLERS. 
Mr. UNWIN is issuing Tourist Editions of the HISTORIES of FLORENCE, 
VENICE, and SWITZERLAND, in Baedeker Bindings, Nations Series, price 
os, each, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


en -— — 


| 
} 








THE ROYAL TOUR. 


THE WEB OF EMPIRE 


A Diary of the Imperial Tour of their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and 
York in 1901. 


By Sir DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, K.C.LE,, 
K.C.V.O., Assistant Private Secretary to His Royal Highness during the 
Tour. WwW ith Portraits of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 

of Wales, 38 Original Illustrations by the Chevalier de Martino, M.V. 0., 
Marine Ps uinter in Ordinary to H.M. the King, 26 Original Illustrations by 
Sydney P. Hall, M.V.O. Super-royal svo, 21s, net. 





Translated by THE KING ALFRED MILLENARY. 


A Record of the Proceedings of the National Commemoration. By ALFEED 
Bowker, Mayor of Winchester, 1897-8, 1900-1, Profusely Illustrated, 
Super-royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
NEW SERIES, 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


By LESLIE STEPHEN. 
flat back, 2s. net. 





Crow. n 8yo, red cloth, 





THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 


Vol. X. MAMMALIA. 
By F. E. BEDDARD, M.A., F.R.S., 
Vice-Secretary and Prosector of the Zoological Society of London. 
Illustrated, S8vo, 17s. net. 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND 


Studies by LEWIS EINSTEIN. 
With 10 Plates, Globe 8vo, 6s, net. 


Daily Telegraph.—** Wholly admirable A most fascinating and scholarly 
book, which throws much new light upon the byways of a vast Subject, and will 





| interest equally the student end bana general aang of culture.” 





M: ACMILLAN & co., ‘Limited, London. — 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S New Books 


NEW WORK BY MRS. A. epeeniniierrcee 
NOW READY. 
With 25 Full-page Mlustrations, and 5 Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s, 





‘THE ROLL-CALL OF 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By Mrs. A. MURRAY-SMITH CE. T. Bradley), 
AUTHOR OF “ANNALS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY,” &c. 





‘SIR CHARLES WARREN AND 


SPION KOP. A Vindication. By ‘“‘DerenpeR.” With a Biographical 
Sketch, Portrait, and Map, large crown 8vo, 6s. 

Army and Navy Gazette.—‘ A book of exceeding interest, both on account of 
the light it throws upon the operations of January, 1900, and the vigorous 
manner | in which it deals with disputed incidents. No one should fail to 
read it. 

Daily Telegraph.— A spirited vindication The conviction that Sir Charles 
Warren has been harshly handled by General Buller will be confirmed by 
* Defender’s ’ vigorous vindication.” 


AN ONLOOKER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


= ‘nd Author of “‘ Collections and Recollections.” Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ne 
sihen ‘zum.— A genuine and cleverly written book.” 

Daily News.— A most readable as well as instructive collection of papers 
They fulfil the highest test to which journalistic writing can be put. They can 
be read straight through with pleasure.” 

Punch.—‘ Apart from the pleasure of seeing friends and acquaintances pine 
pricked, the book contains many excellent storics,” 


AN INLAND FERRY. 


By SUSAN CHRISTIAN. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


Spectator.—“ Worthy, from a literary point of view, of serious criticism 
Miss Christian has ideas. She can put hum: an beings and not dolls before us, 
She has imagination and a touch of poetry. 

Morning Post.—* A pretty story, cleverly told......Josephine is a charming 
creature.” 

Daily Mail.—" This story of perplexed souls is told with so much wit and 
thoughtfulness that it well repuys something more than the careless perusal 
usually given by devourers of fiction to authors they truly love.” 


SMITH, ELDER and CO.,, 15 Waterloo Place, 8,W. 





London : 
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FOR 


THE CORONATION YEAR 


These tiny Volumes (3in. by 23 in.) 
will be found most unique and 
attractive for presents. Fach book 
is in a cardboard case, and has 
an tlustrated label for the name 
of the owner. 


One Shilling, bound in White; 
bound in calf. 


IN A FEW DAYS. 


The Corenation 
Autegraph Book. 


Pictured by 
CHARLES ROBINSON. 

Each Opening has a specially drawn 
Tustration, with space for the signature 
of Friends or well-known people. 

The subjects of the Illustrations practi- 
cally include everything connected with 
the Coronation. 


2s. 6d. net, 


One Shilling, bound in White; 2s. 6d. siti 


in calf binding. 


Life of Edward Vile: 


King of Great Britain & Ireland, 
and Emperor of India. 
By ELEANOR BULLEY. 


It contains about twenty 
istraticus, and is so small 
n can go about with the 


A dear little volume. 
admirably reproduced ilh 
that any really loyal per: 








Life of the King in his watchpocket. Ei ne 
“The daintiest little bool : we have sev 1.” —Record. 
«A nove] and pleasing substitute for a birthday 

or Christ mas card.” —-br itish Australasian, 

FIFTH EDITION. 


One Shilling, bound in White; 2s. 6d. net, 


in calf bindine. 


Victoria: 


The Good Queen and Empress. 
By ELEANOR BULLEY. 
Dedicated to Children in all places of 
Wer Imperial Majesty’s Dominions. 'The 
Illustrations are from well-known Historical 
Pictures. 
** Certain ti » pl ase.” —Spectator, 


‘* Excellent. hool Guardian, 
“Very pretty little souvenir. 


” 








*——@ueen. 


IN A FEW DAYS. 


One Shilling, hound in White; 
bound in calf. 


A Life of Queen 
Aiexandra. 


By ELEANOR BULLEY. 
Illustrations of Her 
ntie Sources. 


2s. 6d. net, 


With numerous 
ajesty from Auth: 





: Shilling, bound in White; 2s. 6d. net, 


bound in calf. 


The Midget Londen. 


at would be difficult to 
pock ¢ companion to Ene! 
*A very pretty litt! evi os me, 


find a og complete 
nd’s 





u I 'to visitors in 











i THE ADVENTURES OF AUGUSTUS : 


! States 


: Coronation year.”—Daily 3 ‘ ; 
‘The tiniest illustrated » on record, and } 
Ba £0 excellent has befor 1 published,” : 





wck and White. 

This Volume contains Forty-four Illus- 
trations, nearly all of 

pecially photographed 
Volume. 


for this ti 


1y 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.,, 
LONDON, 


which have been i 





TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS. 


ROYAL ASCOT. A History of Royal 
Ascot and its Associations, By CawtTuornt 
and Herop. Fully Illus! ated. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Demy Svo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


net. 

DISTINGUISHED CHURCHMEN. by 
Cuas. H. Dant. With 16 Fell-page Ilustra- 
tions, demy Svo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


THE. SHADGW OF A THIRD. 


Usbepa.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TEE COMMON CHORD. 


DaLe. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE POSSESSION OF ELIZABETH. 


By Horr Rea, 2s, 


LONDON IN SHADOW. 
Kennepy. Crown Svo, 3s, 6d. 

T. P. O’Connor in M.A.P.—* Ho is an entirely 

new temperament in literature, His imagination is 

of the finest order, whilst his style is intensely indi- 

vidual—short sentences, clo -packed with meaning 

in strong, simple Saxon v ‘words 5 





By 


By WyYNoTH 


By Barr 









SECOND EDITION - NOW READY. 


THE SHEARS OF FATE. By Harotp | 


'TREMAYNE,. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Public Opinion.—*“It is original, 
skiliully carried through to Seog nd.” 

Nottingham Daily Guar a powerful and 
sympathetically writt r We have nothing 
but praise for the manner in which the original 
theme is worked out. 


interesting, and 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
P.M.G.—“ A brilliant novel.” 
THE INCONSEQUENCES OF SARA. 
DanaE May. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The J'all Mall Gazette says :—“* No more promising 
work has come from a woman writer since the tales 
of John Oliver Hobbes.” 


THE GREAT ADVENTURER: an Iilus- 
trated Life of Napoleon. By Major Arruvr 
GRIFFITHS, Cloth gilt, Js. 6d. net. 

uthor of “ The Land of the Blue Gown.” 

OUT IN CHINA. By Mrs. AncuibaLp 
Litrir. Crown Svo, 2s 

The World.—* A genuine romance of reality, and 
intensely human.” 

A PASSION FOR GOLD. The Story of a 
South African Mine. By J. Brers Maxwe tt. 
Crown 5vo, 6s 


By 


By the A 





(i) © 7 ee 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 
ON SOUTH AFRICA 


price Ss. net, at all Books 
and Libraries, bad 


Now Ready, 


| PROGRESS OF SOUTH AFRICA 


| _ IN THE CENTURY, 
By GEORGE McCALL THEAL, D.Lit,. LL.D, 
| south Aiea fia retort es, thr 











Bumingham Gazette.—“A thoroughly interesting ! 


and well-written book.” 
RICHARD MARSH’S NEW BOOK, 


SHORT. By Richarp Marsu, 


THE WARRIOR WOMAN. 
TELLY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6. 
Shejiield Independent.—* The book is a compre- 
hensive one; we begin with the Amazons, and we 
end with the Boer women who have handled a rifle 
in the present war.” 


DENMARK: Past and Present. 
Marearer THom AS. 13 Full-page Illustra! 
« SrOwn Svo, bs, net 
—*Can be freel 1 heartily praised :; 
ad sane a2ecou country with v. 
se associations.” 


THIN-PAPER EDITION. 


3y E. VIZE- 





ons 
ions, 









Glob 
reat 
we have many ci 


NEW VOLUME, 





lea 0d 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPET, iy 
Tox: Dp Lrytron. Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. ; limp le ither, 
2s, net 

"LIST ON APPLICATION, 
A. TREHERNE and CO. Limited, 
3 AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


BAN K 
LIMITED. 


UNION of 
AUSTRALIA, 


pues 


Establi 


shed 1837. Ine 


wrporated 1880 


Paid-up Carita 
Reserve Fur 


\ 
Reserved Lial 





HEAD — 71 CORNHILL, London, |! 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are era 
ou the Bank’ s “Br: inches throughout the Aust: 
sand New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are als: 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed perios 
terms Wluch may be ascertained ou application. 





» inade, 






» ol 


Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OF. FICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charins ( 
LONDON. Es tablished ie. 
Lowest Current Rates 
Liberal and Pr ompt Se ttlement ts. 











Assured f free of all Liabili 
Electric-Lighting Rules Snppliet 
Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 


Strand) payable to * John Baker.” 


Rv : 


i 


t Insert 


| important contribution to general modern histo ory,” 


imagine a more readable or mora accurate ac 
of eve nts in these colonies.”—~Dundee Adver 
In forty-two compact, clearly written eh; apters, 


t 








the author contrives to say all that general ro; ade: 
will care to know about the general pro; BLESS Of the 
Cape, Natal, the Transv: aal, the Orang re F reo St: 


tate, 


and thod desia during the last c¢ ntury.”’— Dai 
le ons ittractive senders of a 
y one _ di 
‘ etails ai 
r "Dai me 
“We as | Dr. 








1a8 all its 






ly Ea 
The al's we Kk asa valuable and 






—Line orpool Mereurs 

“ Every phase of development, every ineide 
political, social, or economic importan®o is duly ani 
adequately recorded, and the tinal result isa "bo Kk 
of singular interest and undoubted val Fi 
—Gl 












W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., London ; & Edinbureh, 


MEDOCQ | 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellen: 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equ! 
wine usually sold at much highe: 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will | 
found very superior to wiue 
usually sold at higher pric 
The ap} rec iation this wint 
with trom the coustantly i ad 
ing number of customers it pro- 
ewes us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
zen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints 
Paid tv any Rarlivay Sta 
and Lottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is po 
Cluret sold in Great Britain to equa! thei in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advaice in 
price of 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





—$_.. 


Per Doren 
bots. }-Bots, 
>i 
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Delivered Carriage 
g Cases 





MCUs 







R. “ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENT'S (Established 1581), 
44 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S$ 
Advertisement t the 
pri Special terms to Iustituti 
Sianufac ahead &e., on spc ation 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 
STEEL PEN 


PARIis, 1878 


W 








lowest possible 
ons, Publis shers, 





GOLD MEDAL. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


ieee COCOA 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 








FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
7 ESTABLISHED 1851. 
RAK Bobs km BAN |, 
J SOUTHAMPYON BUILDINGS, 


CHANCERY LANE, LONDOD. 
91 °0/ DEPOSIT ACC OUNTS y1 9/ 
“9 is yepayable on demand. =-2 |o 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu 


lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS ahaa Tr; Manager. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should Nov be addressed to the 
| EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 














no 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HUTCHINSON. 


A FRIEND OF NELSON 


A Story. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of “ Peter Stecle, the Cricketer,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Mr, Hutchinson has achieved the distinction of writing a stirring story 
ing nou-inflammatory style, with the result that its verisimilitude is greatly 
inereased...... Theattention of the reader is agreeably diverted by a sufficiency of 
incident and episode, the minor characters are excellently portrayed, and Mr. 


Hutchinson has an eye for the characteristic features of the landscape of the 


South Country and the South Coast, which enables him to provide an appro- 
priate as well as picturesque setting for the action of his story.”—Spectator. 


THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE : 


A Study in Human Nature. 
Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion delivered 
at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. 
By WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D., &c., 
Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University ; 
Author of “ The Will to Believe,” &c. 
8vo, 12s, net. 


ConTENTS.—Religion and Neurology—Circumscription of ihe 
Topic—The Reality of the Unseen—The Religion of Healthy- 


mindedness—The Sick Soul—The Divided Self, and the Process of | 


its Unification—Conversion—Saintliness—The Value of Saintliness 


—Mysticism — Philosophy—Other Characteristics — Conclusions— | 


Postscript—Index. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRIVING. 


By ALFRED C. HARMSWORTH. 


With Contributions by the Marquis de CHASSELOUP-LAUBAT, The 

Hon. JoHN Scott-MonTaGcu, R. J. Mreckepy, The Hon. C. 8. 

Rotts, Sir DAvip SaLomons, Bart., HENRY SturMey, J. Sr. 

Lo—E SrrRAcHEY, The Right Hon. Sir J. H. A, MAcDONALD, 
and others. 


With 13 Plates and 136 Illustrations in the Text by H. M. Brock, | 


HOLLAND TRINGHAM, and from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. net; half-bound, 12s. net. 
A Cloth Box for use when Motoring, 2s. net. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


DRINK, LEGISLATION, AND 
TEMPERANCE. 


By ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.A., M.D.Oxon. 


Conrents.—Introductory and Personal—Drink in the Past—The 


Decline of Drunkenness—Female Drunkenness—The Forces of 


Temperance—The Forces of Intemperance—The Principles of | 


Liquor Legislation—Their Application—-The English Public-house 
—The Model Public-house—Gothenbure and the Scandinavian 
Systemm—Habitual Inebriates—Bibliography—Index. 





NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 
THE HINDERERS. 


A Story of the Present Time. 
By EDNA LYALL. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“The story is written throughout with the greatest vivacity, and is eminently 
readable.”"—Christian World. 
“\ very pretty story......fresh and sympathetic. It is worthy of the | 
authoress’s talents and of the reader's attention.” —St. Jaines’s Gazette, 


“Contains some brave words spoken at a time when brave words are much 
needed....... This bold protest against the false doctrines of materialism and 
force, ‘and against the craven spirit of opportunism,’ will we hope be widely 
read. It will encourage many to speak out who are cast down because they 


feel that England has drifted away from her old traditions.”— Duily News. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. | 


FROM 


MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S LIST. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


MRS. WARREN’S PROFESSION. By &. 
Brrnarp SHaw. With a New Preface, entitled “The 
Author’s Apology.” With Illustrative Portraits of the 
Players in the Stage Society’s recent production. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. net; paper, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE PLAYS OF MOLIERE.—I. Containing 


“Tartuffe,” “Don Juan,” and “L’Amour Médecin,” with the 
French jand English Texts on opposite pages. Edited and 
Translated by A. R. WatuER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Glasgow Herald says :—‘* An edition of Moliére deserving of very cordial 
reception. As the two texts are here printed ‘en regard,’ any difficulty that 
occurs in the original will be got over, without recourse to the dictionary, by a 
glance at the opposite page. Such an arrangement is an excellent one, and 
ought to secure success for this edition of the great comic writer's plays.” 


UP FROM SLAVERY: an Autobiography. 


By Booxrer T. Wasuinaton. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net. 


The Scotsman says:— It is a notable and unique book.” 








The Bristol Mercury says :—* It may be at once pronounced one of the most 
interesting contributions, not only to biographical literature, but to the ex- 
piscation of the negro problem that has appeared in recent years,” 

The Sheffield Independent says:— Of high interest. The book is an 
important one.” 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EASTERN PRINCE. 
With Portrait, 6s. 
The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ ‘ The Romance of an Eastern Prince ’ voices the 
entiments of the East in the language of the West, probably for the first time 
in the history of fiction......, May be recommended as unique in itself.” 


A DISSERTATION ON SECOND FIDDLES. 


By Vincent O’Sutiivan. Imperial 16mo, cloth, 5s. 


THE UNIVERSITY SONG BOOK. Cheaper 


Edition. Imperial 8vo, paper covers, 3s. net. 








| 











Accepted by the Princess of Wales, on behalf of Prinee 
Edward of York. 


THE CORONATION DUMPY BOOK. 


Descriptions by ‘I’. W. H. Crostanp. Coloured Pictures by 
Patten Wilson. Demy 16mo, cloth, 2s. 





\No. 5 JOHN STREET. By Ricaarr 
Wuirrinc. (Select Novels, No. 1.) With a New Intro- 
duction by the Author. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
(Entirely reset from fresh type.) 


NEW POETRY. 


/AQUAMARINES. By Nora Cursson ( Nora 
Hopper”), Author of “Songs of the Morning,” &e. 
Svo, cloth, 5s. net. 


Feap. 


NEW FICTION. 
THE GREEN COUNTRY. 
Merry. 6s. 


The Daily Muil says :— Here we have a new author who loves the Emerai:l 
Isle......0 und appreciates the humours of its inhabitants.” 
! 





By AnNpRreEw 


The Newcastle Chronicle says:—* He has the wit and imagination of his race 
lively, entertaining, and ainusing reading.” 


THE OPEN ROAD: a Little Book for 


Wayfarers. Compiled by E. V. Lucas. Feap. 8vo, leather, 


qs. 6d. : clot h, ds. 
| A garland of poetry and prose, from Elizabethan to present-day authors, 
designed to provide companionship on the road for city-dwellers who make 
holiday. 
Mr. A. T. Quitier-Covcn says :—“ * The Open Road’ suggests two reflections 
which contain between them the exact compliment Mr. Lucas ought to wish 
—(1) Why has nobody done this before? (2) Iam glad that nobody has 


for 
l it before...... Altogether a surprising, charming, and most satisfactory 





little success.” 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 
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THE COUNTRY LIFE LIBRARY. 





NOW READY. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





North, South, and Over the Sea’ THE CORONATION 


By M. E. FRANCIS. 
A Volume of 15 Stories, with Illustrations by H. M. Brock. 
(Being the First Volume of Country Life Library of Fiction.) 6s. 


PRAYER-BOOK, 


Dedicated by Special Permission to the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty. 





«4 book which should be read with interest by everyone who takes it up, Printed on Oxford India Paper, in ‘‘ English” Type, cast from matrices 


and which promises much for the new series it begins.” —Scotsman, 





READY ABOUT THE END OF JUNE. 


Roses for English Gardens. 


By Miss JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Chough there are already several excellent books treating of the cultivation 





of Roses in England, there has not as yet been one that attempts such an | 


exposition of the possibilities of the beautiful use of Roses as is shown in the 
now Rose Book that is to appear in June. 


The book will be a complete Rose Manual, for the whole method of growin: | 


Noses from the more strictly rosarian point of view is exhaustively dealt with 
in the second part by no less an authority than Mr. Epwarp Maw Ley, the 
e:ninent Rosarian and Secretary of the National Rose Society. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


Gardening for Beginners. 


(A Handbook to the* Garden.) 
By E. T. COOK. 
With a Preface by Miss JEKYLL. 
12s. 6d. net. 


“ The wolume is addressed to heginners, and takes throughout a careful heed 
of their requirements. Eve ryth ing is explained from the first.”—Scotsinan. 


Published at the Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE,” 20 Tavistock | 


Street, Covent Garden, W.C.; and by GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd, 
7-12 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


NEW ‘WORK ‘BY * LINESMAN.” ‘ 


NOW READY.—Price Ss. 6a, 


THE 


MECHANISM 
OF WAR. 


By “LINESMAN,” 


AUTHOR OF “WORDS BY AN EYEWITNESS.” 


CONTENTS :— 
he Machine. 
The Man. 
The Man's Officer. 
The Officer's Officer. 
The Horse. 
The Spade. 
The Gun. 
The Staff. 
Death. 


SIXPENNY EDITION NOW READY. 


WORDS BY AN EYEWITNESS : 


The Struggle in Natal. 
By “LINESMAN,” 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


| JAMES NISBET & CO,, Lid., 21 Berners Street, London, W 


presented to the University of Oxford by Bishop Fell about the year 
| the Rubries in Red, and with specially designed Borders and Tnitials, — 


CONTAINING THE WESTMINSTER ABBEY SERVICE, 
Prices from 12s. 6d. net upwards. 


THE RELATIONS OF THE ADVANCED 
AND THE BACKWARD RACES OF MANKIND (Romanes Lectur, 
1902). By the Right Hon, James Brrce, D.C.L. Demy vo, paper covers, 


2s. net. 


STUDIES IN HISTORY AND JURISPRUDENCE 
By the Same Autuor. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 25s. net 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS 
CROMWELL,{EARL OF ESSEX. ByR. B. Merriman, B.Litt, 2 yo): 
cloth, 18s. net. ms 


| 

‘ 

| 

| 

| 

| ict eased 

| A SUPPLEMENT to BURNET’S HISTORY 
| OF MY OWN TIME. Derived from his Original Memoirs, his Auto. 
bios graphy, his Letters to Admiral Herbert, and his Private Meditations, 
! 
{ 
| 





ali hitherto unpublis! 1ed, and so arranged as to be used with all the standan{ 
© — of Burnet’s History. Edited by H. C. Foxcrorr. syo, cloth, 
16s, ‘t, 


A HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
| By C. W. C. Omay, M.A. With Portraits and Maps. Vol. L., 8vo, clot! 
14s, net. 


ee TO ENGLISH HISTORY 
pw rags AGES). Edited by F. P. Baryarp, M.A, FSA. Wit 
97 Plates, crown 8ve, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


POEMS OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 


Selected and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by aaa B, 
GrorGr, M.A., and W. H. Hapow, M.A, Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s 


London : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford > ineed Press Warehouse, 
AMEN CORNER, E.C 





JAMES NISBET ¢ & CO CO.’S NEW LIST 


BOLINGBROKE AND HI HIS TIMES: the 


Sequel. By WALTER SicueL. With Portraits, demy Svo, 12s, 6d. 

A critieal analysis of Bolingbroke’s career from 1715 to 1751, i nuation 

f Mr. Sichel’s earlier volume, which had such a notable success last year, ‘in 
Rolingbroke’s letters ‘to his sister Henrietta and to man 














eluaine 
friends, vow be shec a for the first time. 

“Mr. Si lhasm wed a work at once erudite and brillia ant, Whi hw 
ike its place among » best political biographies in our 7 oe. .’—~—S peaks 





** His aim re: illyis to make acomplete picture, aud he undoubtedly s ed: 
—Times. 


ew ‘ 
ROBESPIERRE : a Study and Biography. | 
- Hivarre Bextoc, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, Author of 
| i Hr 1,” * Paris,” &. Demy 8vo, lés. 

“A sig eal ten stimony to Mr. Belioc’s literary gift, his insight into character, 
and the thoroughness of his knowledg ve of France.” Daily News, 


THE STORY OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By VIOLET Brooxe-Hent, Author of ‘ Prisoners of the To wer.’ * “Lor! 
Roberts,” &c. bd ith 82 large Pictures und Portraits, and beautifully bound 
extra crown 8v0, 6s. 





** A most delichtfal companion.”’— Pall Mall G =— 
« The author has succeeded admirably.”—Acadein 
“Tt posse sses the m rits of a guide book st with the charms ofa 
| romance.”"—Journal of Education. 
5 
‘THE STORY OF A MOTHER. By Javz 
| H. Finprater, Author of ‘The Green Graves of Balgowrie,” &c. Extra 1 
| crown Svo, 6s. 
| ‘One of the most delightful novels of the season...... altogether charming and 
| attractive. ”— Birmingham Dai y ye 


“A high attainmentin art. . James's Gazette. 
“It is the work of a writer te no o ordinary talent.” —Publishers’ Circular. 


r = 2x7 
hag orien and other War Tales. Bi 
Axprew Batrovr, M.D., Author of ‘‘ By Stroke of Sword,” “To Arms,” 
&c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s, 
| “It strikes u th at these energetic workmanlike = wad se bs ypular iD 
sentiment, and « qui k in action, are the best of their kind.’’—Book i 


‘MEMORIALS OF CHARLES DIXON KIMBER | 


| Lieutenant, 48th Company Imperial Yeomanry. By his Sister. Cr. 8v¥« 
2 | ‘We hope this touching and helpful sketch will find many apis 8 





Lije of f Faith. ! 
THE uTMost BOUND OF THE EVER- 
ASTING HILLS Memories of Christ’s Frontier Force in N 


L 
Western India. By the Rev. A. R. Macpurr, M.A, Large cr. 8¥< 4s. id. 
“The book is not only graphic and entertainiuz, but really sh 
—Church Missionary Intelligencer. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S LIST. 


NEW LIST POST-FREE ON heal 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


Royal 8vo, 21s, net. 


FRA ANGELICO. By Layerox Dovatas. 
New Edition, Revised, with 6 Photogravure Plates and 67 other Mlustrations. 


APPLI CATION. 








VOL. IX. NOW READY. 3s, 6d. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT, D.D. 


Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 


To be completed in 11 vols, ome, as 3 ts 6d, each. 
, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, and 9 ready 
ol. IX. CONTRIBUTIONS to the TATLER, the EXAMINER, “the 
SPECTATOR, and the INTELLIGENCER, 


NEW VOLUME OF BELL'S § Semone SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, 


INJURIOUS AND USEFUL IN- 


SECTS: an Introduction to the Study of Economie Entomology 
L, C. Mra, I’.B.S., Professor of Biology in the Yorkshire College, 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


LINE AND FORM. By Watrer Cravyz. 


With 157 Illustrations, 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE BASES OF DESIGN. 


Waiter Ckane. With 200 Illustrations, 


By 


UNIFORM WITH THE MINIATURE EDITION OF 
‘THE ODES OF KEATS.” 


16mo, printed in red and black, 1s. 6d. net each ; alsoin limp leather, 2s. 6d, net. 


RUBALYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


Rendered into English Verse by Epwarp FitzGeraip. Decorated and 
Illustrated by R. Anning Bell. 


ISABELLA AND THE EVE OF 


ST. AGNES. By Jous Keats. Decorated and Illustrated by R. 
Anning Bell. 


MINIATURE SERIES OF PAINTERS. 


Post Svo, cloth, with 8 I!lustrations, Is. net dg 


Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net each. 


BURNE-JONES. WATTEAU. 
VELASQUEZ. HOLMAN HUNT. 
FRA ANGELICO, HOLBEIN. 
WATTS. } LEIGHTON. 
ROMNEY. | REYNOLDS, 
HOGARTH. } GAINSBOROUGH, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE PRINT- COLLECTOR’ S| 


HANDBOOK. By ALrrep Wuirman, of the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum, Author of ‘Masters of Mezzotint.” W 
80 Ilustr: atic ns. 
“That the volume supplies a od of the moment there can be no doubt 
er, and if asked, as one oft n is, to recommend books on the subject, 
hould certainly name this first.” — Connoisseur. 
“This is a most useful, interesting, and reliable 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 2 Sue large post 8vo, 18s. net. 








book.” 


—~Daily Chronicle. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW |VOLUME OF THE ‘‘CHURCH’S OUTLOOK SERIES.” 
NOW READY.—In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. net. 


VITAL RELIGION; 


THE PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST. 
By Rev. G. H. S. WALPOLE, D.D., 


Principal of Bede College, Durham. 


OR, 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES OF THE SERIES.—Ustrorm with THE ABOVE. 


r ~ r rT 
THEOLOGY, OLD AND NEW. By 
Rev. W. F. Cosr, D.D., Rector of St. Ethelburge'e, Bishopsgate. 
** Valuable to all sehox ols of thought.”—Rocl 
‘*A most suggestive and capable contri bution to that great work of theo- 
logical reconstruction ; swell religious thinkers of every Church and party 
realise as the immediate work before them.”—Christian World,’ 


OUR ATTITUDE TOWARDS 


ENGLISH CATHOLICS AND THE PAPAL CHURCH. By Artucr 
GaLTon, B.A., sometime Priest in the Roman Catholic Church, 
“The book ought to be scattered far and wide. Mr. Galton has a firm grip 
ay rd a sure tread.”—Life of Faith 
‘A very useful and a very rea‘ dable volume.”—Churchman, 







NOW READY.—In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. 
THE CREED OF AN EVAN. 
GELICAL CHURCHMAN, By Rev. H. Lawrence Parturrs, 
NOW READY.—In large 8vo, bound, 1s. 6d. 


BAPTISM AND REGENERATION. 


What is the Re lationship between them ? By Werner H.K. Soames, M.A., 
Vicar of St. George’s, Greenwich. 
“Learned without pedantry, and critical without bei ag heterodox, the work 
cannot but prove of interest to thoug rhtful Church of England men,”’—Scotsman 


SEEING THE KING IN ATlS 
BEAUTY. By Rev. W. Grirritus, M.A., Author of “ Divine Footprints 
in the serene | Jacob’s Ladderand How Jac +b Climbed it,” “ Christ Come 


and Coming. 
In crown Svo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


TITE HIGHER HINDUIS MT IN 


In crown 12mo, bound in cloth, 2s, 





or in limp leather, with | 


! 
' 
i 
| 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I., 


including New Materials from the British Official Records. 
HoLiand Rose, M.A., late 


numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 


“Mr. Rose has achieved the honour of having written the best Life 
Napoleon that has yet appearet d. His acquaintance — the y rod of whie 
y that possessed by Lord Ac No hig th st 


he writes is only equalle ad by 
1s possible.—Guardian, 


Crown Svo, with 5 Portraits, 4s, 6d. net. 


A. W. KINGLAKE. A Biographical 


and Literary Study. By the Rev. W. Tuckwet1, Author of ‘ Reminis- 
cences of Oxford,” &e. . 
It is a very readable story....... Substantially just and right-judging.” 
peat e tator, 
“Tn this brief but bas aes ing volume we geta striking picture of King dlake’s 
brilliant character,”—Worl 


Small 8vo, hand-made paper, 4s. net. 


EOTHEN. By A. W. KiINnGLaKE. 


from the First Edition, with an Introdue 9 on by the 
copies of the original Illustrations, and a Map. 
“The value of the reprint is much enhanced by an excellent i 


Reprinted 
Rev. W. Tuck wet, 
ntroductiov.” 
—Literature 
SECOND EDITION. Crown vo, 6s. net. 

THE WORKS OF 


CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY. 


Complete in 1 vol. With a Memoir by Sir Waiter J. Senvaut, G.C.M.G., 
Pe Governor of British Guiana, and Portrait. 
None of the cheap reprints so prevalent of late has given us more unalloyed 


{ 
hy 
| 


By Jounx | 
Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Wit!: | 





Pleasure,’ ’—Morn ing Post, 


Crow se Some @ 3. 


KING PRITZ’S S A.D. 6. By Frayk Hin». | 


“Mr. Hird’s novel is lively reading.” —Times 


“A thrilling little drama.’—Outlook. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


London : York Street, Covent Garden. | 


RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY. Certain Aspects of Hin lu Th ought 
froma Christian Standpoint. By T. E. Starter (of the London Missionary 
Society). With Introduction by Dr. Joan Heyry Barrows, President of 
Oberlin College, United states. 


WORKS BY FREDERICK JAMES GANT. 


In crown 8yvo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. net. 


VOMAN'S BEST WORK AND 
LATENT CAPABILITIES. 
“Bricht, suggestive papers. Written ina captiv 


In paper cover, Is. net. 
A LADY NURSE OF THE TIMES. 


NEW NOVEL. 


ating style.”—Baptist. 











NOW READY.—In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt, 5s. 
/ HLL YS a a 4: : an Youth and Middle Age. 
A Tale. By Mar RY Kk. Sureter, Author of ‘Bernard Hamilton,” * Lik 
» Base: n Fiddler,’ 
’ 1 1e story is pleasin ind sympathetically told.”—Notts Guardia 
‘A high-toned story......sure to win favour among many readers,”’ 
—Bristoi Weirens 





1 Svo, ele 


In crown gilt, bevelled boards, 2s. 


ALFRED THE RIN G: the Year of his 


Peril, 878 A.D. By RaLtru Cornan. 
In crown 8vo, paper cover, Is 
INEBRIETY A ND HOW TO MEET 
IT. By C. E. Macyamana, Diplomate in State Medicine, Member of the 
Royal College of Physicia sy Hel and, &e. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, 2s, 6d, 
DRIFT OF 7 S LA: a Volume of Verse. 
By WILLIAM Gow. 


“The poet’s range of thougl 
music is of a kind much superior 


siderable, and his verbal 

most n in or books.” 
—Dundee Advertis 

mes we have handled fora _ time. 

Bristol Mercury. 


In large folio, } over, fully Illustra dilate 
SERGE As NV Z, C ALL LHE ROLL. A 
ir of the War in Verse By Suepier Norrox. 

In crown Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. 
TYPHON, and other Poems. 
K. SABI. 


NOW BEADY.—In imperial 8vo rnd mM « 


an Vv. OF 
|THE GENEALOG fC. IL 


of the previous Vo! 


STOCK, 





an - utterance are con 
t iat given out in 





One of the most acceptable little volu 


Ddouy 


By Arriun 


sloth, with copious Index, 15s, 


MAGAZINE. 
2 still be had of the Publisher, 15s. each 


2 b Patersedies Rem London, EO, 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


PEACE—Al ND ND AFTE R. 


LORD MILNER & SOUTH AFRICA. 


By E. B. IWAN-MULLER. 
Wiih Portraits of Lord Milner and Mr. Rhodes, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. net; 
postage, 5d, 

The Outlook,—“ It is the triumph of Mr. Iwan-Miiller’s vivid and authorita- 
tive volume that he has blown away the clouds of inaccuracy and perversion 
in which previous narrators had wrapped the truth, that he has told the story 

fairly and squarely from the very beginning to the end.” 


THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA 


Its Value and Development. 
By W. BLELOCH. 


eats 


ISBISTER & CO.’S JUNE LIsz. 


BOOKS FOR THE CORONATION, 
NOW READY. 
THE CORONATION BOOK. 


By the Rev. J. H. T. PERKINS, M.A, 
Sacrist of Westminster Abbey. 








A Complete Account of the Various Ceremonies and Usages attaching 
‘Sacring” of English Sovereigns, both in the Past, and as surviyiz 
Present Day, 


With over 80 Illustrations from rare MSS., Old Prints, &c. 
THE MOST SUMPTUOUS WORK OF ITS KIND YET pu BLISHED, 
Demy Svo, Cloth Extra, with Handsome Gold Design, Fully Gilt Ea, 


to the 
Ig at the 





New and Cheaper Edition.—1 vol. [Nezt week. 





ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions and Problems in 

European Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, & Central Asia. 
By HENRY NORMAN, M.P., 

Author of * Peoples and Problems of the Far East,” “The Real Japan, 

With 137 Illustrations and 4 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. net ; postage 6d. 

gs he Acadenvy.—* A book not only et br! peowmiae saa nformation, bi u 
writt a with unfl rightness and pi ial quality. To what most writ 

would leave a desert of sta tisties he gives a sh ful interest. by his manner “a i 

present ation. Itisa notably disting ned book among the many books on 7 

| 

' 

| 


” &e. 





Nag¢ein 
lagging 







tussia, and by much the brightest of them to the general reader.’ 


THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 


, ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Author of “ The Pas. land to Chi: na,” &e, WithS Maps and 122Tilustrationsfrom | 
Photog raph is and Drawi , 1 vol. demy Svo, 18s, net; postage Gu. | 
The Times.—“ A valuable contri bu tion to thg political liter » of the day. | 
The political and commercial Pos sitions of the various Powers he Pacitie are | 
cleariy set ic rth in a manner which provides materials for forming a judgment 
i 
{ 







as to the future.” 
THE GUIDE TO PARIS—1902 Edition. 
EVERYBODY’S PARIS. 


A Practical Guide containing information as to means of Locomotion, Hotels, | 
Restaurants, Cafés, Theatres, Shops, Museums, Buildings, and Monume nts, 
Daily Life and Habits, the Curiosities of Paris, &e. A rapid and easy method 
of seeing everything in a limited >and at a moderate cost. 

With Lllustrations, Maps, and Plans, pay er, Is. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 

The Sketch.—“ No one should go to Paris w ithout a copy. re 


THE CORONATION NONSENSE-BOOK. 
By the POET and ARTIST of “Clara in Blunderland.” 
Cloth, 2s.; paper covers, ls. 
The St. James’s Gazette —‘‘ The allusions are distinctly topical and invari: 
amusing. Thereare twenty satirical verses, all of them equally clever.” 


CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. 


By CAROLINE LEWIS. Illustrated by S. BR. Cloth, 2s. 64. 
[Thirteent: 









tbly 


housand, 





iverage in wit, humou 
tain bu bbl sare well worked o 


F IcTi ON. 
NOTRE-DAME OF PARIS. 

By VICTOR HUGO. 
Mr. ANDREW Lana, 4 Colour 
a Photogravure, and Portraits, 
[A Century © 


MADAME BOVA 


nes.—** Decidedly above the 


1 the orig nal f 


The Ti 


All the ideas with wh 





1 Plates by 
i vol. 7 7s. 6d. 
“es rene 


Louis 





n Introduction by 
Edouard Fournier 


With : 





mance, 





By GUSTAVE FLAUBE RT. 
With Introduction by Mr. Henry James, 3 Coloured Plates by Georges 
Jeanniot, a Photograv: re, and. Portraits, 7s. 6d. 
A Century of French Romance. 
TY _** That great novel is proved the fact that it is a 
haw 


‘THE, $1 STORY OF EDEN. 







































sy DOLF W ere ARDE. 6s. 

Tl ——*The st in ding one. There are passages of 
thoi yslour whicl eters W sh interest. A light wit 
beaius through the dialog 

SCARL AND HYSSOP. 
By 4 F. BENSON, [Eighth Thousand. 

The Pall Mall Gazet thine in T Phe dete’ never fla a 
moment. Th ot witt it 
pit work, i ng Mr. | 

THE ASSASSI N Ss. 
i iN. tL. ME AKIN. bs. | 

7 t n Mr. i descriptions. His pen is 
diy It i rid with the mirage of the East, 
po passion, mbition, aud the tragedy 
of fute : 

BY B READ ALONE, 
lr By She MA» Os. 

The Speciator.—‘‘ Ar rkab! 1d right-minded study of | 
the labour question U1 } the capitalist, the | 
* hands,’—all are ft etically, an uvincingly presented, There | 

Ful s¢ haracters that tor ich. j 
ay OS j 
IN THE FOG. 
By RICHARD HAL ~DI NG DAVIS. } 
[Illustrated by F. D. Steele. Cloth, 2s. 6d. | 

The Athe .—‘ He tells a tirst te de ive story with reat originality | 
His x narrative is cas nf ple, stra ighti yrward, calm sty > th t reminds one |” 
of Poe.” 

THE LATE RETURNING. 
By MAR‘ ERY WILLIAMS, 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. [Novelettes de Lure. } 

The Academy.— Short, bright, and written with care.” | 

eS i 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. l 


London : 


£75 Prizes off 


ges, 
PRICE TEN SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE NET, 


THE CROWNING OF MONARCHS 
By the Very Rev. A. P. PUREY-CUST, D.D., Dean of York, 


An Interesting Historical Résumé of Successive Coronations of Kings and 
Queens of England, from William the Conqueror to Victoria, : 


Crown S8vo, Cloth, PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, 





| TWO DAINTY SOUVENIR VOLUMES FOR THE 


CORONATION YEAR. 


‘SONGS OF ENGLAND'S GLoRy, 


A Collection of Poems and Ballads relating to the N 
of our National History, 


‘oblest Episodes 


12mo, Ornamentally Bound in Limp Lambskin, Gilt Edges, with Artistic 
Frontispiece and Title. 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE NET, 





And, Uniform with the Above, 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF LORD NELSON. 


READY JUNE 20th. 


GOOD WORDS CORONATION ODE NUMBER. 


Will contain the CORONATION ODES selected from amongst the + nearly 
1,100 sent in from all parts of the British Empire in Competition for the 
‘red by the Proprietors of the Mugazine, as well as other 
nation Literature. 


Special Double Number, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





Cero. 








NOTABLE NEW BOOKS of the SEASON. 


his Life and Writings. 
By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 
il and Liter 


MAXIM GORKY: 






Estimate 





A Comprehensive’ Biogri ary 
Vagi ibond”’ aeiko r. At I and likely to remain fora lon 
the Chief Standard Work on Gorky and his Writings. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF IRISH HISTORY. 


By R. BARRY O'BRIEN. 


With an Introduction by J. E. Repmonp, M.P. Price 2'6 uet. 


A HERO OF DONEGAL. 





The Life of Dr. Smyth of Burtonport. By F. D. HOW. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. Price 2 6 net. 
WITH THE WILD GEESE. 
(nonss of Irish Exile and Lament. By the Hou. EMILY L AW LESS. 





th Introduction by Srorror p A. Brooke, M.A. 


hen lition de Luxe, limited to 50 copies, with Autographs of Mi 
Mr. Brooke. Price 21/- net per copy. 


LIFE ON THE STAGE. 


An Autobiography. 
Second Edition. 





By CLARA MORRIS. 
Price 6/« 


With Portrait. 


THE GOD OF HIS FATHERS. 


Tales of the Klondyke. By JACK LONDON. 
DONEGAL FAIRY STORIES. 
With Illustrations by tia peer Price 5/- 
PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF AN EDUCATIONAL 


_— LANCE. ‘Transl: a the German of Dr, EWALD HAUFE by 
V. H. HEREFORD, B.! Price 2/6. 


Price 6/= 


THE MOST MEMO? DRAB LE R ELIGIOUS ROOK OF THE DAY. 
THE MIRACLES OF JESUS 
As Marks of the Way of Life. By the Right Rev. COR oc 

L sess Bishop of Stepney. 


SIX MONTHS 


THRILLING STORY OF HER 
CAPTIVITY. 


N THE GRIP OF THE BRIGANDS. 
THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Monthly, price 64. 





[ISS STONE'S 
IN 


Now appearing in 


ST 


ER & CO., Ltd., 15 & 16 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London. 
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ON MONDAY NEXT.—SIR HARRY JOHNSTON’S Great Work on 
EAST CENTRAL AFRICA, 


which has been so long in preparation. 


THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE 


An attempt to give some description of the Physical Geography, Botany, Zoology, Anthropology, Languages, and History of the 
territories under British Protection in East Central Africa, between Congo Free State and the Rift Valley, and between the first 
degree of south latitude and the fifth degree of north latitude. 

With over 500 Illustrations, 48 Coloured Plates, and 9 Maps. In 2 large vols., handsomely bound, 42s, net. 





IMMEDIATELY.—A MAGNIFICENT FINE ART WORK. 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY 


(Era of King Edward VII.) 
Edited and Arranged by Mrs. HARCOURT WILLIAMSON. 
With over 80 exquisite Full-page and other Photogravure Portraits. The book will be published by subscription in two editions,—an 
Edition de Luxe of 300 Copies at five guineas, and a Special Edition, limited to 5 copies, at ten guineas, with 12 of the Portraits 
peautifully coloured by hand. 





THIS DAY. 
TAYLOR ON GOLF. Impressions, Hints, and Instructions on the Game. By J. H 
TAYLOR, three times Open Champion (1894, 1895, and 1900). Edited by F. W. WARD. In large crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 6s, net 
With 48 Illustrations reproduced from Photographs specially taken for the Work. 





THE CORONATION LIFE OF 
OUR KING AND QUEEN 


FROM BIRTH TO MARRIAGE, 
sy W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.4A., Author of “The Love of an Uncrowned Queen.” 
In One large handsome Volume, with 375 Superb Illustrations, printed on Art-Paper, including 10 Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Next week, 








THE SPORT OF KINGS.—A fine Presentation Work, dedicated by permission to his Grace the Duke of Portland. 
THE HISTORY OF THE ST. LEGER STAKES, 1776-1901. By J. S. 
FLETCHER, Author of “Picturesque Yorkshire.” With 4 Coloured Plates and 32 other Illustrations, in demy 8vo, cloth gilt 
and gilt top, 21s, net. 





THIS DAY. 


DOG SHOWS AND DOGGY PEOPLE. By Cuartes Henry Lane, F.ZS., 


” rs . . * . - 
Breeder, Exhibitor, Judge; Author of “ AJl About Dogs,’ &e. With over 240 Illustrations, in cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 
“ Will command the attention and interest of a very large circle of readers. The author has an easy and pleasant style, the numerous illustrations are well 
reproduced, and the records of bygone shows possess particular value....../ A valuable addition to the library.”—Daily Chronicle. 





AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 


THE GUARDIAN OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. The Secret Correspondence of 


Marie Thérése and the Comte d’Argenteau. By LILLIAN C. SMYTILE. In 2 vols. handsome cloth gilt, 24s. net. With 32 
Illustrations and Photogravures. 
“The illustrations are beautiful from the artistic, valuable from the historic. point of view. The charming portrait of Marie Antoinette must really be a 
joy for ever.—St. Jiemes’s (razette. 
" “A lively and interesting study; an amusing book.”—Daily Mail. 
“One of the most interesting and trustworthy accounts, not only of Marie Antoinette, but of the state of France also during the eventful decade from 1770 
to 1780." —Glasgow Heral 


e tieratd, 
“The book is excellent throughout. The illustrations include some striking portraits hitherto unpublished.”—Daily Chronicla, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR WALTER BESANT. In buckram gilt, 


l6s. net. With Etched Portrait. 
“Will be sought for by all those who understand the pleasure that a good book of memoirs can give.”—Daily News, 









A GRAND DUCHESS AND HER COURT. The Life of Anna Amalia, Duchess 
of Saxe-Weimar and Ejisenbach. By FRANCES GERARD, Author of “The Romance of Ludwig IT. of Bavaria.’ In 2 vols. 
demy S&vo. with 32 Illustrations, 24s. net. 

“A capital, able, and attractive study of 2 noble woman. The work is also valuable as throwing considerable 
men as Herder, Schiller, Richter, Wieland, and, above all, Goethe.” —Aanchester Couric 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A DAMSEL OR TWO. rranxrort moore.| IMMORTAL YOUTH. eas fo gy 
THE LIE CIRCUMSPECT. «pita:| SARITA THE CARLIST. A. W. MARCHMONT. 
A VISION OF BEAUTY. sosepn natron.| A WELSH WITCH. ‘“ ALLEN RAINE.’ 
THE BLOOD TAX. DOROTHEA ceraro. | THE MARRIAGE OF LYDIA 
THE ZIONISTS. WINIFRED GRAHAM. | MAINWARING. ADELINE SERGEANT 
THE NEW CHRISTIANS. PER aha. | WHERE HONOUR LEADS. MARIAN niijahies 
THE GOLF LUNATIC. was. evwarv xennarvo. THE LOVE OF RICHARD 
EVE TRIUMPHANT. PIERRE DE COULEVAIN. | HERRICK. ARABELLA KENEALY. 
THE DEAD INGLEBY. tom cattox. THE UNDER SECRETARY. WM. LE QUEUX. 
JOURNEYMAN LOVE. ms. stepney rawsox.| THE WORD OF THE 
MARY NEVILLE. A. F. SLADE. | SORCERESS. BERTRAM MITFORD 


London: HUTCHINSON 


h light upon a great period and upon such great 
iti 


** A fascinating book.”—Daily Mai 
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FIVE GREAT OXFORD LEADERS. ! THE STORY of the KHEDIVATE 


KEBLE — NEWMAN — PUSEY — LIDDON — Forming a Consecutive Narrative of the Events which y d 
CHURCH. the Khedivate have rendered England the paramount a “ 
By the Rev. AUG. B. DONALDSON, M.A., Canon Residentiary | in Egypt. By EDWARD DICEY, C.B. Demy 8yo, 16s, 
and Precentor of Truro. | “ Mr. Edward Dicey’s book on Egypt is a brilliant piece of work,” 


Third Edition. With a New Preface. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 


THE BOOKS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College and Lecturer in Theology at St. John’s, Oriel, and 


Queen's Colleges. Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. |'PERIODS of EUROPEAN HISTORY 


“Tt is, in fact, practically a popular handbook of the Biblical criticism of ms 


—Daily Telegraph, 
Mr. Dicey’s particular knowledge of the personages and the events j 
tn ry is reer eee, a his insight into the nature of political Lathan 
ions and of di erent races of men gives the work an interest a 
eptional.’’—Scotsinan, oe sate 
‘A work which charms the reader by the facile flow of the author's style,” 
—Pall Mall Gazeii 


New ‘Testament, and is an additi on al proot of the remarkably good : General Editor, ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ 
vigorous work which the Chureh of England is at present doing in this caene. a Church, Oxford. With Maps, crow Svo, 6s. each net: the 
Vasaown Herald e ei c 

—Glasgow Herald. Complete Set, £2 Ss. net. 


“The style is good, the language picturesque. In the work that lies before 


us of showing that the foundations of the Faith are laid upon the rock of Period 1.—The Dark Ages, 476-918. 


historical fact, this welcome book should take a responsible place.” i By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Deputy Chichele Professor of Modern Hist 
—LEvpository Times. | in the University of Oxford. = 
THE DIACONATE OF JESUS. PUSt Rrovtarmttriecuror tistonaete One ae 
° By T. PF. TOUT, M.A., Professor of History at the Owens Ci ollege, 
Ordination Addresses. Victoria University, Manche aster. 


By C. R. DAVEY BIGGS, D.D.. Fereday Fellow of St. John’s ' Period 3.—The Close of the Middle Ages, 1278-1494, 
College, and Vicar of St. Philip and St. James, Oxford. } By lt. LODGE, M.A., Professor of History iu the University of Edinb urgh, 


Crown Svo, 2s. net. | Period 4.—Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 1494. 
598. By A. H. JOHNSON, M.A., Historical Lecturer to Mertonx 1, Trinity, 


THE KINGD OM AND THE aed University Colleges, Oxford. 


Period 5.—The Ascendancy of France, 1599-1715. 





- cee gir Pops riety: —Poond gui Present Times © "py H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A,, late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxfort 
By RICHARD ORME ASSHETON, MLA. formerly Rector of | exlod 6 ~The Balance of Power, 1715-1780. | 
silton, Co. Warwick. Crown 8yo, 2s. net. [Just published. : : 
. Bilton tinea Attia ae HAT SET Period 7.—Revolutionary Europe, 1789-1815. 
Contexts.—The Empire at War—The Empire in Peace—Extension of the by HH. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of History 







Kingdom—The Hise of the Emy jilities in the Kingdom—The at Cornell University, Itha ay U.S.A, 
Seed of the Kingdom—-Empire wi nity—Pioneers of the Kingdom 


—Government of the Kingdom- “The Cords of Love--The Strength of E mpire. Period 8.—Modern Europe, 1815-1899. 
13s . ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., formerly Senior Scholar 


THE SOUL IN THE UNSEEN = St. ‘John’s College, Oxford. 
WORLD. An Inquiry into the Doctrine of the A CLASS BOOK OF ENGLISH 





nag gm ape ee ee ee | HISTORY. For the use of Middle Forms of Schools 

By R. E 1aplain o argaret’s, East Grinstead, Training Colleges, Intermediate and Oxford and Cambridge 

Author of “The Crown of Christ,” &c, Crown Syo, 6s, net. | Local Examinations, the Welsh Central Board, Irish Inter. 

‘ { mediate, Scottish Leaving Certificates, and other similar 

THE ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN | Examinations, &e. With Maps, Plans, Lists of Important 

DOCTRINE. By the Rey. T. A, LACEY, M.A,, Vicar of Dates, Subjects for Class Blackboard lustrations, Chief Names, 
Madingley. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Notes, and Index 

ContEeNts.—The Nature of Christien Doectrine—The Content of Christian | By ARTHUR ITASSALL. M.A. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


Doctrine—The Proposition of Faith—Ofl God and Creation—Couce rning Hum an | 
: (EEL K ion—Concerninge the Church—C pa eti See 7 : 
Life—Cone erning Redemption oncerning the Church oneerning Practical “T have long been of opinion that, in the hands of a competent teacher, the 
Religion, best text-book of English history is one which gives a clear, full, but concise 
account of the main current of events, with an adequate appuratus of 


THE MINOR FESTIVALS OF THE | chronole ci cal ge py Ree ge Reve —.o important or 


lisputed points, 





ANGLICAN CALENDAR. --R. Lopes, Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 
By the Rev. W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON, M.A., Vicar of St. “It is, I think, the most completely equipped history of its size in the 
Mark’s. Revent’s Park. Crown 8Svo, 6s. net. | market. It is singularly full of matter, carefully arranged and clear); 
ee : : i expressed ; its maps, genealogies, and clucidatory notes are all very much t 
* His series of short lives of the black-letter saints is an admirable exan the point. I hs uve recommende: d it to my class, and shall hope to find that i 


of how much useful teaching can be conveyed through them. With t! 1ese is widely used. 
excellent sketches at their disposal, it isto be hoped that many more preachers —D. J. Mepiry, Professor of History iu the University of Glasgow. 


will use the opportunity the Calendar affords for dispellins g the blank i Loran - aes 
ofc bees yt which is one of our English characteristics.”—-Pil Many thanks for the new volume. I have read it, and I think it is most 
excellent.”—OweEn M. Epwarvs, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. 


MONS PREACHED IN ‘Tam of opinion that the book is most suitable for the upper forms of the 
SER { Welsh intermediate schools, as it fully meets the requirements of the 
] Board examinations. I shall adopt it 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL CHAPEL, 1883-1900. | pomasa sages Bast Content Welsh 3 


ty H. G. HART, formerly Head-Master. Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. : —-A, B, SuLiy, County Schoo!, Ystalyfera, R.S.0., Glamorgan. 
wise good many volumes of school sermons have been published lately. ‘Phe 
present series has intere ta being BaF tery iy head-master. The teaching is soun , | A HISTORY OF ROME. 
»lesc d st lat *_(Gruardian,. — 
wholesome, and stimulating." —Guar For the use of Middie and Upper Forms of 
Schools, &c. 


SYNESIUS THE HELLENE. | By J. Ll. MYRES. M.A., Senior Student and Tutor of Christ 














By the Rev. W. 8, CRAWFORD, B.D, Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Maps, Plans, Xc., 5s. 
Contents.—Life of Synesius—The Phi losopher—The Man of Science—The | f Shortly. 
Literary Man—The P The Man of Action—The Ecclesiastic—The Huimonrist 
The Country Gentleman—The Man—'The Friends of Syuesius—The Works of 
Synesius—Summary—Appe ndices, 


HOW TO PREPARE ESSAYS, 
LECTURES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, SPEECHES, 
AND LETTERS. 

With Hints on Writing for the Press. 
By EUST! ACE H. MILES, M.A., formerly Scholar of selina 
( ‘ollege, Cambridge. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. 
For the use of Middle Forms of Schools. 
sy W. S. ROBINSON, M.A., Author of “A Short History o! 
Greece.’ Small fcap. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 3s, 6d. July, 
[In Ju 


| THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS. 


Translated into English Verse. 





“It is crammed with useful hints.”—O2jord Magazine. By JAMES HENRY HALLARD, M.A., Oxon. 4to, 5s. 
‘he work teems with useful restions not only for pupils, bat also for “This faithful, scholarly, and tasteful book brings within reach of the English 
te yond and examiners.”—Pduca al Times. { rea der a poet who, in our opinion, ought to hold a place among the very fore- 
* Will cert: ainly help a siudent in mastering the mechanical processes of most of those unappeachable sing vhom ancient Hellas brought forth. “ 
nteesag eae —Aberdeen Journal, | —Pilot. 
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